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Tyler McRae. Good old Ty, best man in Accounting. Six feet tall, 
brown hair, brown eyes. Full of vim and vigor, that was good old Ty. 

"God!" he screamed. "They're strangling me, the skunks!" He rose from 
bed, his face dripping with sweat and his hands trembling like a 
frightened child's. "They're killing me!" He ran to the bathroom and 
vomited. His wife was standing by the door when he finished, but he 
walked past her as if she didn't exist. 

"Why, Tyler! What's the matter with you?" she asked, trailing him 
into the bedroom. "I've never heard you talk like that before!" For a 
moment she stood watching him in numb silence. "For goodness' sake, 
Tyler, why are you getting dressed at three o'clock in the morning?" 

"None of your business," he mumbled, setting a firm upper lip and 
gazing at her with lizard-cold Leonardo di Caprio eyes. He picked up his 
tie, laughed at it with careless ease and threw it across the room. 

"See you around, baby," he hissed, zipping up his trousers and walking 
past her. 

"Tyler McRae! Where are you going at this time of night? You've got 
to go to work tomorrow! Don't you love me any more? Tyler...." 


But her words echoed emptily through Tyler McRae's pleasant little 



suburban home. Tyler was no longer present. 

Bartholomeo Oliveros. Good old Barth, best man on a duck hunt since 
the guy who invented shotguns. Five foot ten, weak chin, gambler's 
mustache. Good man with small-town girls, too. 

"Hey, Maria," he said. "You know what I think?" 

"Go to sleep." 

"I think it'd be funnier than hell if I left you flat." 

"What kind of wisecrack is that? And what do you think you're doing?" 

"I'm getting dressed...." 

"It's three o'clock in the morning." 

"So? I don't give a damn." 

"You'll come back. Drunken louse." 

He laughed softly and smiled at her in the darkness with ice-white 
Leonardo di Caprio teeth. Then he was gone. 

Oswald Williams. Good old Ozzie, best man in the whole philosophy 
department. Five foot two, one hundred and seven pounds, milky eyes. 
Wrote an outstanding paper on the inherent fallacies of logical 
positivism. 

"Cheryl," he whispered, "I feel uneasy. Very uneasy." 

His wife lifted her fatty head and gazed happily down at Oswald. "Go to 
sleep," she said. 

"If you'll excuse me, I think that I shall take a walk." 

"But, Oswald, it's three o'clock in the morning!" 

"Don't be irrational," he whispered. "If I want to take a walk, I shall 
take a walk." 

"Well! I don't think you ought to, or you might catch a cold." 

He rose and dressed, donning a tee-shirt and tweed trousers. With 
snake-swift Leonardo di Caprio hands, he tossed his plaid scarf in her face. 



Excuse me, Cheryl," he whispered, "but I gotta make it.... 


Then, laughing softly, he strode from the room. 

At three o'clock in the morning, even a large city is quiet and dark 
and almost dead. At times, the city twitches in its sleep; occasionally 
it rolls over or mutters to itself. But only rarely is its slumber 
shattered by a scream.... 

"Johnny! Hey, Johnny!" cries Tyler McRae, his eyes as dull and 
poisonous as two tiny toads. 

"Let's make it, man ... let's split...." whispers Bartholomeo Oliveros, 
one finger brushing his nose like a rattler nosing a dead mouse. 

"I don make no move without my boys," says Oswald Williams, his hands 
curled like scorpion tails. 

Together they walk down the street, moving with slow insolence, 
their lips curled in snarls or slack with indifference, their eyes 
glittering with hidden hatreds. But they are not alone in the city. 

The college boys are coming, in their dirty jeans and beer-stained 
tee-shirts; so too are the lawyers, in dusty jackets and leather pants; 
so come the doctors and the businessmen, on stolen motorcycles; the 
bricklayers and gas station attendants, the beatniks and dope pushers, 
the bankers and lifesaving instructors, the butchers, the bakers, the 
candlestick makers... they are all coming, flocking into the city for 
reasons not their own, wandering in twos and threes and twenties, all 
of them sullen and quiet, all of them shuffling beneath darkly-hued 
clouds of ill intent, all of them proud and deadly and virile, filling 
the streets by the thousands now, turning the streets into rivers of 
flesh.... 

"Hey, Johnny," says Tyler, "let's cool this dump." 

"Man, let's make it with the skirts," says Bartholomeo. 

"I don see no skirts," says Tyler. 

"You pig," snarls Ozzie. 

The mob is monstrous now, like a pride of lion cubs, beyond count in 
their number, without equal in their leonine strength, above the common 
quick in their immortal pride, milling through the hot black veldt, 
swarming in the city streets. Millions of them, more than the eye can 
see or the mind can bear. It seems that no man sleeps, that every male 
in the great city must walk tonight. 



"Johnny," says Tyler, "I don dig no chicks on the turf." 

"Eeee, colay. What a drag," whispers Bartholomeo. 

"You goddam logical positivist," snarls Ozzie. 

An uneasy sound ripples through the mob, like the angry hiss of an 
injured ego, moving from street to street and swelling upward in a 
sudden, angry roar ... they want their women, the dance-hall girls, 
the young waitresses, the nowhere chicks in forty-five dollar dresses, 
the Spanish girls with eyes as dark as the Spanish night. And then, 
as though by accident, one man looks up at the starry sky and sees 
_her_--sees her standing on a balcony far above them, twenty stories 
above them, up where the wind can blow her hair and billow her blue 
dress like an orchid of the night. 

She laughs gently, without fear, gazing down at the mindless mob of 
rebels. 

They laugh too, just as gently, their quiet eyes crawling over the 
sight of her body, far above. 

"Thass my chick," whispers Tyler. 

"Cool it, daddy," says Bartholomeo, slipping into a pair of dark 
glasses and touching his lips with the tip of his tongue. "That skirt 
is private property." 

"You boys may walk and talk," says Ozzie, "but you don play. You don 
play with Rio's girl." 

Suddenly, angry words and clenched fists erupt from the proud, quiet 
millions that flood the streets. Suddenly, a roar like the roar of 
lions rises up and buffets the girl in blue, the girl on the balcony. 

She laughs again, for she knows that they are fighting for her. 

A figure appears on the balcony, next to the girl. The figure is a man, 
and he too is dressed in blue. Suddenly, just as suddenly as it began, 
the fighting ceases. 

"My God," whispers Tyler, his cheeks gone pale, "what am I doing out 
here?" 

"Maybe I got the D.T.s," whispers Bartholomeo, "but maybe I don't...." 
He sits down on the curb and rubs his head in disbelief. 


Oswald does not speak. His shame is the greatest. He slinks into the 



darkness of an alley and briefly wishes for an overcoat. 


The pride of lion cubs has been routed, and now they scatter, each one 
scrambling for his private den of security, each one lost in a wild and 
nameless fear. In twos and threes and twenties they rush back to their 
homes, their wives, their endless lives. 

Far above, in the apartment with the balcony, a man in blue is chiding 
a girl in blue. 

"That was scarcely reasonable, Ariana." 

"But Daddy, you promised to let me have them for the entire night!" 
"Yes, but...." 

"I wasn't really going to let them hurt themselves! Really, I wasn't!" 

"But, Ariana—you know these things can get out of hand." 

"Oh, but Daddy, you know how I adore strong, quiet, proud men. 
Rebellious men like Leonardo." 

"Yes, and you know how _I_ adore order and peace. There shall be _no. 
more riots! And tomorrow our little puppets shall go back to their 
'dull' lives, as you so wittily put it, and everything shall be as I 
wish." 


Three hours later, Tyler McRae arose at the sound of the alarm, 
dressed in a stupor and stumbled into his kitchen for breakfast. 

"My goodness, Tyler," said his wife, who had already arisen, "you 
look grouchier than usual! Ha, ha!" 

He smiled wanly and opened the morning paper. 

Halfway across town, Bartholomeo Oliveros was still asleep, casually lost 
in the pleasures of an erotic dream. But Professor Oswald Williams, his 
tiny jaw unshaven and his eager eyes shot through with fatigue, had 
been hard at work for three hours, scribbling down his latest exposure 
of the logical positivists. 




THESHE-WOLF 

The Project Gutenberg eBook, Beasts and Super-Beasts , by Saki 


Leonard Bilsiter was one of those people who have failed to find this 
world attractive or interesting, and who have sought compensation in an 
“unseen world” of their own experience or imagination—or invention. 
Children do that sort of thing successfully, but children are content to 
convince themselves, and do not vulgarise their beliefs by trying to 
convince other people. Leonard Bilsiter’s beliefs were for “the few,” 
that is to say, anyone who would listen to him. 

His dabblings in the unseen might not have carried him beyond the 
customary platitudes of the drawing-room visionary if accident had not 
reinforced his stock-in-trade of mystical lore. In company with a 
friend, who was interested in a Ural mining concern, he had made a trip 
across Eastern Europe at a moment when the great Russian railway strike 
was developing from a threat to a reality; its outbreak caught him on the 
return journey, somewhere on the further side of Perm, and it was while 
waiting for a couple of days at a wayside station in a state of suspended 
locomotion that he made the acquaintance of a dealer in harness and 
metalware, who profitably whiled away the tedium of the long halt by 
initiating his English travelling companion in a fragmentary system of 
folk-lore that he had picked up from Trans-Baikal traders and natives. 
Leonard returned to his home circle garrulous about his Russian strike 
experiences, but oppressively reticent about certain dark mysteries, 
which he alluded to under the resounding title of Siberian Magic. The 
reticence wore off in a week or two under the influence of an entire lack 
of general curiosity, and Leonard began to make more detailed allusions 
to the enormous powers which this new esoteric force, to use his own 
description of it, conferred on the initiated few who knew how to wield 
it. His aunt, Cecilia Hoops, who loved sensation perhaps rather better 
than she loved the truth, gave him as clamorous an advertisement as 
anyone could wish for by retailing an account of how he had turned a 
vegetable marrow into a wood pigeon before her very eyes. As a 
manifestation of the possession of supernatural powers, the story was 
discounted in some quarters by the respect accorded to Mrs. Hoops’ powers 
of imagination. 

However divided opinion might be on the question of Leonard’s status as a 
wonderworker or a charlatan, he certainly arrived at Mary Hampton’s 
house-party with a reputation for pre-eminence in one or other of those 



professions, and he was not disposed to shun such publicity as might fall 
to his share. Esoteric forces and unusual powers figured largely in 
whatever conversation he or his aunt had a share in, and his own 
performances, past and potential, were the subject of mysterious hints 
and dark avowals. 

“I wish you would turn me into a wolf, Mr. Bilsiter,” said his hostess at 
luncheon the day after his arrival. 

“My dear Mary,” said Colonel Hampton, “I never knew you had a craving in 
that direction.” 

“A she-wolf, of course,” continued Mrs. Hampton; “it would be too 
confusing to change one’s sex as well as one’s species at a moment’s 
notice.” 

“I don’t think one should jest on these subjects,” said Leonard. 

“I’m not jesting, I’m quite serious, I assure you. Only don’t do it 
to-day; we have only eight available bridge players, and it would break 
up one of our tables. To-morrow we shall be a larger party. To-morrow 
night, after dinner—” 

“In our present imperfect understanding of these hidden forces I think 
one should approach them with humbleness rather than mockery,” observed 
Leonard, with such severity that the subject was forthwith dropped. 

Clovis Sangrail had sat unusually silent during the discussion on the 
possibilities of Siberian Magic; after lunch he side-tracked Lord Pabham 
into the comparative seclusion of the billiard-room and delivered himself 
of a searching question. 

“Have you such a thing as a she-wolf in your collection of wild animals? 

A she-wolf of moderately good temper?” 

Lord Pabham considered. “There is Louisa,” he said, “a rather fine 
specimen of the timber-wolf. I got her two years ago in exchange for 
some Arctic foxes. Most of my animals get to be fairly tame before 
they’ve been with me very long; I think I can say Louisa has an angelic 
temper, as she-wolves go. Why do you ask?” 


“I was wondering whether you would lend her to me for to-morrow night,” 



said Clovis, with the careless solicitude of one who borrows a collar 
stud or a tennis racquet. 

“To-morrow night?” 

“Yes, wolves are nocturnal animals, so the late hours won’t hurt her,” 
said Clovis, with the air of one who has taken everything into 
consideration; “one of your men could bring her over from Pabham Park 
after dusk, and with a little help he ought to be able to smuggle her 
into the conservatory at the same moment that Mary Hampton makes an 
unobtrusive exit.” 

Lord Pabham stared at Clovis for a moment in pardonable bewilderment; 
then his face broke into a wrinkled network of laughter. 

“Oh, that’s your game, is it? You are going to do a little Siberian 
Magic on your own account. And is Mrs. Hampton willing to be a 
fellow-conspirator?” 

“Mary is pledged to see me through with it, if you will guarantee 
Louisa’s temper.” 

“I’ll answer for Louisa,” said Lord Pabham. 

By the following day the house-party had swollen to larger proportions, 
and Bilsiter’s instinct for self-advertisement expanded duly under the 
stimulant of an increased audience. At dinner that evening he held forth 
at length on the subject of unseen forces and untested powers, and his 
flow of impressive eloquence continued unabated while coffee was being 
served in the drawing-room preparatory to a general migration to the 
card-room. 

His aunt ensured a respectful hearing for his utterances, but her 
sensation-loving soul hankered after something more dramatic than mere 
vocal demonstration. 

“Won’t you do something to _convince_ them of your powers, Leonard?” she 
pleaded; “change something into another shape. He can, you know, if he 
only chooses to,” she informed the company. 

“Oh, do,” said Mavis Pellington earnestly, and her request was echoed by 
nearly everyone present. Even those who were not open to conviction were 



perfectly willing to be entertained by an exhibition of amateur 
conjuring. 

Leonard felt that something tangible was expected of him. 

“Has anyone present,” he asked, “got a three-penny bit or some small 
object of no particular value—?” 

“You’re surely not going to make coins disappear, or something primitive 
of that sort?” said Clovis contemptuously. 

“I think it very unkind of you not to carry out my suggestion of turning 
me into a wolf,” said Mary Hampton, as she crossed over to the 
conservatory to give her macaws their usual tribute from the dessert 
dishes. 

“I have already warned you of the danger of treating these powers in a 
mocking spirit,” said Leonard solemnly. 

“I don’t believe you can do it,” laughed Mary provocatively from the 
conservatory; “I dare you to do it if you can. I defy you to turn me 
into a wolf.” 

As she said this she was lost to view behind a clump of azaleas. 

“Mrs. Hampton—” began Leonard with increased solemnity, but he got no 
further. A breath of chill air seemed to rush across the room, and at 
the same time the macaws broke forth into ear-splitting screams. 

“What on earth is the matter with those confounded birds, Mary?” 
exclaimed Colonel Hampton; at the same moment an even more piercing 
scream from Mavis Pellington stampeded the entire company from their 
seats. In various attitudes of helpless horror or instinctive defence 
they confronted the evil-looking grey beast that was peering at them from 
amid a setting of fern and azalea. 

Mrs. Hoops was the first to recover from the general chaos of fright and 
bewilderment. 

“Leonard!” she screamed shrilly to her nephew, “turn it back into Mrs. 
Hampton at once! It may fly at us at any moment. Turn it back!” 



“I—I don’t know how to,” faltered Leonard, who looked more scared and 
horrified than anyone. 


“What!” shouted Colonel Hampton, “you’ve taken the abominable liberty of 
turning my wife into a wolf, and now you stand there calmly and say you 
can’t turn her back again!” 

To do strict justice to Leonard, calmness was not a distinguishing 
feature of his attitude at the moment. 

“I assure you I didn’t turn Mrs. Hampton into a wolf; nothing was farther 
from my intentions,” he protested. 

“Then where is she, and how came that animal into the conservatory?” 
demanded the Colonel. 

“Of course we must accept your assurance that you didn’t turn Mrs. 

Hampton into a wolf,” said Clovis politely, “but you will agree that 
appearances are against you.” 

“Are we to have all these recriminations with that beast standing there 
ready to tear us to pieces?” wailed Mavis indignantly. 

“Lord Pabham, you know a good deal about wild beasts—” suggested Colonel 
Hampton. 

“The wild beasts that I have been accustomed to,” said Lord Pabham, “have 
come with proper credentials from well-known dealers, or have been bred 
in my own menagerie. I’ve never before been confronted with an animal 
that walks unconcernedly out of an azalea bush, leaving a charming and 
popular hostess unaccounted for. As far as one can judge from _outward_ 
characteristics,” he continued, “it has the appearance of a well-grown 
female of the North American timber-wolf, a variety of the common species 
canis lupus .” 

“Oh, never mind its Latin name,” screamed Mavis, as the beast came a step 
or two further into the room; “can’t you entice it away with food, and 
shut it up where it can’t do any harm?” 

“If it is really Mrs. Hampton, who has just had a very good dinner, I 
don’t suppose food will appeal to it very strongly,” said Clovis. 



“Leonard,” beseeched Mrs. Hoops tearfully, “even if this is none of your 
doing can’t you use your great powers to turn this dreadful beast into 
something harmless before it bites us all—a rabbit or something?” 

“I don’t suppose Colonel Hampton would care to have his wife turned into 
a succession of fancy animals as though we were playing a round game with 
her,” interposed Clovis. 

“I absolutely forbid it,” thundered the Colonel. 

“Most wolves that I’ve had anything to do with have been inordinately 
fond of sugar,” said Lord Pabham; “if you like I’ll try the effect on 
this one.” 

He took a piece of sugar from the saucer of his coffee cup and flung it 
to the expectant Louisa, who snapped it in mid-air. There was a sigh of 
relief from the company; a wolf that ate sugar when it might at the least 
have been employed in tearing macaws to pieces had already shed some of 
its terrors. The sigh deepened to a gasp of thanks-giving when Lord 
Pabham decoyed the animal out of the room by a pretended largesse of 
further sugar. There was an instant rush to the vacated conservatory. 

There was no trace of Mrs. Hampton except the plate containing the 
macaws’ supper. 

“The door is locked on the inside!” exclaimed Clovis, who had deftly 
turned the key as he affected to test it. 

Everyone turned towards Bilsiter. 

“If you haven’t turned my wife into a wolf,” said Colonel Hampton, “will 
you kindly explain where she has disappeared to, since she obviously 
could not have gone through a locked door? I will not press you for an 
explanation of how a North American timber-wolf suddenly appeared in the 
conservatory, but I think I have some right to inquire what has become of 
Mrs. Hampton.” 

Bilsiter’s reiterated disclaimer was met with a general murmur of 
impatient disbelief. 


“I refuse to stay another hour under this roof,” declared Mavis 
Pellington. 



“If our hostess has really vanished out of human form,” said Mrs. Hoops, 
“none of the ladies of the party can very well remain. I absolutely 
decline to be chaperoned by a wolf!” 

“It’s a she-wolf,” said Clovis soothingly. 

The correct etiquette to be observed under the unusual circumstances 
received no further elucidation. The sudden entry of Mary Hampton 
deprived the discussion of its immediate interest. 

“Some one has mesmerised me,” she exclaimed crossly; “I found myself in 
the game larder, of all places, being fed with sugar by Lord Pabham. I 
hate being mesmerised, and the doctor has forbidden me to touch sugar.” 

The situation was explained to her, as far as it permitted of anything 
that could be called explanation. 

“Then you _really_ did turn me into a wolf, Mr. Bilsiter?” she exclaimed 
excitedly. 

But Leonard had burned the boat in which he might now have embarked on a 
sea of glory. He could only shake his head feebly. 

“It was I who took that liberty,” said Clovis; “you see, I happen to have 
lived for a couple of years in North-Eastern Russia, and I have more than 
a tourist’s acquaintance with the magic craft of that region. One does 
not care to speak about these strange powers, but once in a way, when one 
hears a lot of nonsense being talked about them, one is tempted to show 
what Siberian magic can accomplish in the hands of someone who really 
understands it. I yielded to that temptation. May I have some brandy? 
the effort has left me rather faint.” 

If Leonard Bilsiter could at that moment have transformed Clovis into a 
cockroach and then have stepped on him he would gladly have performed 
both operations. 


“CHOICE SPIRITS” 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of More Cargoes . by W. W. Jacobs 




The day was fine and the breeze so light that the old patched sails were 
taking the schooner along at a gentle three knots per hour. A sail or 
two shone like snow in the offing, and a gull hovered in the air astern. 
From the cabin to the galley, and from the galley to the untidy tangle 
in the bows, there was no sign of life to benefit by the conversation 
of the skipper and mate as they discussed a wicked and mutinous spirit 
which had become observable in the crew. 

“It's sheer, rank wickedness, that's what it is,” said the skipper, a 
small, elderly man, with grizzled beard and light blue eyes. 

“Rank,” agreed the mate, whose temperament was laconic. 

“Why, when I was a boy you wouldn't believe what I had to eat,” said the 
skipper; “not if I took my Bible oath on it, you wouldn't.” 

“They're dainty,” said the mate. 

“Dainty!” said the other indignantly. “What right have hungry sailormen 
to be dainty? Don't I give them enough to eat? Look! Look there!” 

He drew back, choking, and pointed with his forefinger as Bill Smith, 
A.B., came on deck with a plate held at arm's length, and a nose 
disdainfully elevated. He affected not to see the skipper, and, walking 
in a mincing fashion to the side, raked the food from the plate into the 
sea with his fingers. He was followed by George Simpson, A.B., who 
in the same objectionable fashion wasted food which the skipper had 
intended should nourish his frame. 

“I'll pay 'em for this,” murmured the skipper. 

“There's some more,” said the mate. 

Two more men came on deck, grinning consciously, and disposed of their 
dinners. Then there was an interval—an interval in which everybody fore 
and aft, appeared to be waiting for something; the something being at 
that precise moment standing at the foot of the foc'sle ladder, trying 
to screw its courage up. 

“If the boy comes,” said the skipper in a strained, unnatural voice, 

“I'll flay him alive.” 



“You'd better get your knife out, then,” said the mate. 

The boy appeared on deck, very white about the gills, and looking 
piteously at the crew for support. He became conscious from their scowls 
that he had forgotten something, and remembering himself, stretched out 
his skinny arms to their full extent, and, crinkling his nose, walked 
with great trepidation to the side. 

“Boy!” vociferated the skipper suddenly. 

“Yessir,” said the urchin hastily. 

“Comm'ere,” said the skipper sternly. 

“Shove your dinner over first,” said four low, menacing voices. 

The boy hesitated, then walked slowly towards the skipper. 

“What are you going to do with that dinner?” demanded the latter grimly. 
“Eat it,” said the youth modestly. 

“What d'yer bring it on deck for, then?” inquired the other, bending his 
brows on him. 

“I thought it would taste better on deck, sir,” said the boy. 

“Taste better!” growled the skipper ferociously. “Ain't it good?” 

“Yessir,” said the boy. 

“Speak louder,” said the skipper sternly. “Is it very good?” 

“Beautiful,” said the boy in a shrill falsetto. 

“Did you ever taste better wittles than you get aboard this ship?” 
demanded the skipper, setting him a fine example in loud speaking. 

“Never!” yelled the boy, following it. 

“Everything as it should be?” roared the skipper. 



“Better than it should be,” shrilled the craven 


“Sit down and eat it,” commanded the other. 

The boy sat on the cabin skylight, and, taking out his pocket-knife, 
began his meal with every appearance of enjoyment, the skipper, with his 
elbows on the side, and his legs crossed, regarding him serenely. 

“I suppose,” he said loudly, after watching the boy for some time, “I 
s'pose the men threw theirs overboard becos they hadn't been used to 
such good food?” 

“Yessir,” said the boy. 

“Did they say so?” bawled the other. 

The boy hesitated, and glanced nervously forward. “Yessir,” he said 
at length, and shuddered as a low, ominous growl came from the crew. 
Despite his slowness the meal came to an end at last, and, in obedience 
to orders, he rose and took his plate forward, looking entreatingly at 
the crew as he passed them. 

“Come down below,” said Bill, “we want to have a talk with you.” 

“Can't,” said the boy. “I've got my work to do. I haven't got time to 
talk.” 

He stayed up on deck until evening, and then, the men's anger having 
evaporated somewhat, crept softly below, and climbed into his bunk. 
Simpson leaned over and made a clutch at him, but Bill pushed him aside. 

“Leave him alone,” said he quietly, “we'll take it out of him 
to-morrow.” 

For some time Tommy lay worrying over the fate in store for him, and 
then, yielding to fatigue, turned over and slept soundly until he was 
awakened some three hours later by the men's voices, and, looking out, 
saw that the lamp was alight and the crew at supper, listening quietly 
to Bill, who was speaking. 

“I've a good mind to strike, that's what I've a good mind to do,” he 
said savagely, as, after an attempt at the butter, he put it aside and 



ate dry biscuit. 


“An' get six months,” said old Ned. “That won't do, Bill.” 

“Are we to go a matter of six or seven days on dry biscuit and rotten 
taters?” demanded the other fiercely. “Why, it's slow sooicide.” 

“I wish one of you would commit sooicide,” said Ned, looking wistfully 
round at the faces, “that 'ud frighten the old man, and bring him round 
a bit.” 

“Well, you're the eldest,” said Bill pointedly. 

“Browning's a easy death too,” said Simpson persuasively, “you can't 
have much enjoyment in life at your age, Ned?” 

“And you might leave a letter behind to the skipper, saying as 'ow you 
was drove to it by bad food,” said the cook, who was getting ex-cited. 

“Talk sense!” said the old man very shortly. 

“Look here,” said Bill suddenly, “I tell you what we can do: let one of 
us pretend to commit suicide, and write a letter as Slushey here ses, 
saying as 'ow we're gone overboard sooner than be starved to death. It 
'ud scare the old man proper; and p'raps he'd let us start on the other 
meat without eating up this rotten stuff first!” 

“How's it to be done!” asked Simpson, staring. 

“Go an' 'ide down the fore ’old,” said Bill “There's not much stuff down 
there. We'll take off the hatch when one of us is on watch to-night, 
and—whoever wants to—can go and hide down there till the old man's 
come to his senses. What do you think of it, mates?” 

“It's all right as an idea,” said Ned slowly, “but who's going?” 

“Tommy,” replied Bill simply. 

“Blest if I ever thought of him,” said Ned admiringly, “did you, cookie?” 
“Never crossed my mind,” said the cook. 



“You see the best o' Tommy's going,” said Bill, “is that the old man 'ud 
only give him a flogging if he found it out. We wouldn't split as to who 
put the hatch on over him. He can be there as comfortable as you please, 
do nothing, and sleep all day if he likes. O' course we don't know 
anything about it, we miss Tommy, and find the letter wrote on this 
table.” 

The cook leaned forward and regarded his colleague favourably; then he 
pursed his lips, and nodded significantly at an upper bunk from which 
the face of Tommy, pale and scared, looked anxiously down. 

“Halloa!” said Bill, “have you heard what we've been saying?” 

“I heard you say something about going to drown old Ned,” said Tommy 
guardedly. 

“He's heard all about it,” said the cook severely. “Do you know where 
little boys who tell lies go to, Tommy?” 

“I'd sooner go there than down the fore 'old,” said Tommy, beginning to 
knuckle his eyes. “I won't go. I'll tell the skipper.” 

“No, you won't,” said Bill sternly. “This is your punishment for them 
lies you told about us to-day, an' very cheap you've got off too. Now, 
get out o' that bunk. Come on afore I pull you out.” 

With a miserable whimper the youth dived beneath his blankets, and, 
clinging frantically to the edge of his berth, kicked convulsively as he 
was lifted down, blankets and all, and accommodated with a seat at the 
table. 

“Pen and ink and paper, Ned,” said Bill. 

The old man produced them, and Bill, first wiping off with his 
coat-sleeve a piece of butter which the paper had obtained from the 
table, spread it before the victim. 

“I can't write,” said Tommy sullenly. 

The men looked at each other in dismay. 


“It's a lie,” said the cook. 



“I tell you I can't,” said the urchin, becoming hopeful, “that's why 
they sent me to sea becos I couldn't read or write.” 


“Pull his ear, Bill,” said Ned, annoyed at these aspersions upon an 
honourable profession. 

“It don't matter,” said Bill, calmly. “I'll write it for 'im; the old 
man don't know my fist.” 

He sat down at the table, and, squaring his shoulders, took a noisy dip 
of ink, and scratching his head, looked pensively at the paper. 

“Better spell it bad, Bill,” suggested Ned. 

“Ay, ay,” said the other. “'Ow do you think a boy would spell sooicide, 
Ned?” 

The old man pondered. “S-o-o-e-y-s-i-d-e,” he said slowly. 

“Why, that's the right way, ain't it?” inquired the cook, looking from 
one to the other. 

“We mustn't spell it right,” said Bill, with his pen hovering over the 
paper. “Be careful, Ned.” 

“We'll say killed myself instead,” said the old man. “A boy wouldn't use 
such a big word as that p'raps.” 

Bill bent over his work, and, apparently paying great attention to his 
friends' entreaties not to write it too well, slowly wrote the letter. 

“How's this?” he inquired, sitting back in his seat. 

“'Deer captin i take my pen in hand for the larst time to innform you 
that i am no more suner than heat the 'orrible stuff what you kail meet 
i have drownded miself it is a moor easy death than starvin' i 'ave left 
my clasp nife to bill an' my silver wotch to it is 'ard too dee so young 
tommie brown.'” 

“Splendid!” said Ned, as the reader finished and looked inquiringly 
round. 



“I put in that bit about the knife and the watch to make it seem real,” 
said Bill, with modest pride; “but, if you like, I'll leave 'em to you 
instead, Ned.” 

“I don't want 'em,” said the old man generously. 

“Put your does on,” said Bill, turning to the whimpering Tommy. 

“I'm _not_ going down that fore 'old,” said Tommy desperately. “You may 
as well know now as later on—I won't go.” 

“Cookie,” said Bill calmly, “just 'and me them does, will you? Now, 
Tommy.” 

“I tell you, I'm not going to,” said Tommy. 

“An' that little bit o' rope, cookie,” said Bill, “it's just down by 
your 'and. Now, Tommy.” 

The youngest member of the crew looked from his clothes to the rope, and 
from the rope back to his clothes again. 

“How'm I goin' to be fed?” he demanded sullenly, as he began to dress. 

“You'll have a stone bottle o' water to take down with you an' some 
biskits,” replied Bill, “an' of a night time we'll hand you down some o' 
that meat you're so fond of. Hide 'em behind the cargo, an' if you hear 
anybody take the hatch off in the day time, nip behind it yourself.” 

“An' what about fresh air?” demanded the sacrifice. 

“You'll 'ave fresh air of a night when the hatch is took off,” said 
Bill. “Don't you worry, I've thought of everything.” 

The arrangements being concluded, they waited until Simpson relieved 
the mate at the helm, and then trooped up on deck, half-pushing and 
half-leading their reluctant victim. 

“It's just as if he was going on a picnic,” said old Ned, as the boy 
stood unwillingly on the deck, with a stone bottle in one hand and some 
biscuits wrapped up in an old newspaper in the other. 



“Lend a 'and, Bill. Easy does it.” 


Noiselessly the two seamen took off the hatch, and, as Tommy declined 
to help in the proceedings at all, Ned clambered down first to receive 
him. Bill took him by the scruff of the neck and lowered him down, 
kicking strongly, into the hold. 

“Have you got him?” inquired Bill. 

“Yes,” said Ned in a smothered voice, and, depositing the boy in the 
hold, hastily clambered up again, wiping his mouth. 

“Been having a swig at the bottle?” inquired Bill. 

“Boy's heel,” said Ned very shortly. “Get the hatch on.” 

The hatch was replaced, and Bill and his fellow conspirator, treading 
quietly and not without some apprehension for the morrow, went below and 
turned in. Tommy, who had been at sea long enough to take things as he 
found them, curled up in the corner of the hold, and with his bottle as 
a pillow fell asleep. 

It was not until eight o'clock next morning that the master of the 
_Sunbeam_ discovered that he was a boy short. He questioned the cook as 
he sat at breakfast. The cook, who was a very nervous man, turned pale, 
set the coffee-pot down with a thump which upset some of the liquor, and 
bolted up on deck. The skipper, after shouting for him in some of the 
most alluring swear words known on the high seas, went raging up on 
deck, where he found the men standing in a little knot, looking very ill 
at ease. 

“Bill,” said the skipper uneasily, “what's the matter with that damned 
cook?” 

“'E's 'ad a shock, sir,” said Bill, shaking his head, “we've all 'ad a 
shock.” 

“You'll have another in a minute,” said the skipper emotionally. 

“Where's the boy?” 

For a moment Bill's hardihood forsook him, and he looked helplessly at 



his mates. In their anxiety to avoid his gaze they looked over the side, 
and a horrible fear came over the skipper. He looked at Bill mutely, and 
Bill held out a dirty piece of paper. 

The skipper read it through in a state of stupefaction, then he handed 
it to the mate, who had followed him on deck. The mate read it and 
handed it back. 

“It's yours,” he said shortly. 

“I don't understand it,” said the skipper, shaking his head. “Why, only 
yesterday he was up on deck here eating his dinner, and saying it was 
the best meat he ever tasted. You heard him, Bob?” 

“I heard him, pore little devil!” said the mate. 

“You all heard him,” said the skipper. 

“Well, there's five witnesses I've got. He must have been mad. Didn't 
nobody hear him go overboard?” 

“I 'eard a splash, sir, in my watch,” said Bill. 

“Why didn't you run and see what it was?” demanded the other. 

“I thought it was one of the chaps come up to throw his supper 
overboard,” said Bill simply. 

“Ah!” said the skipper, biting his lip, “did you? You're always going on 
about the grub. What's the matter with it?” 

“It's pizon, sir,” said Ned, shaking his head. “The meat's awful.” 

“It's as sweet as nuts,” said the skipper. “Well, you can have it out of 
the other tank if you like. Will that satisfy you?” 

The men brightened up a little and nudged each other. 

“The butters bad too, sir,” said Bill. 


“Butter bad!” said the skipper frowning, “how's that, cook?” 



“I ain't done nothing to it, sir,” said the cook helplessly. 

“Give 'em butter out o' the firkin in the cabin,” growled the skipper. 

“It's my firm belief you'd been ill-using that boy, the food was 
delicious.” 

He walked off, taking the letter with him, and, propping it up against 
the sugar-basin, made but a poor breakfast. 

For that day the men lived, as Ned put it, on the fat of the land, in 
addition to the other luxuries figgy duff, a luxury hitherto reserved 
for Sundays, being also served out to them. Bill was regarded as a 
big-brained benefactor of the human race; joy reigned in the foc'sle, 
and at night the hatch was taken off and the prisoner regaled with a 
portion which had been saved for him. He ate it ungratefully, and put 
churlish and inconvenient questions as to what was to happen at the end 
of the voyage. 

“We'll smuggle you ashore all right,” said Bill, “none of us are going 
to sign back in this old tub. I'll take you aboard some ship with 
me-Eh?” 

“I didn't say anything,” said Tommy untruthfully. 

To the wrath and confusion of the crew next day their commanding officer 
put them back on the old diet again. The old meat was again served out, 
and the grass-fed luxury from the cabin stopped. Bill shared the fate 
of all leaders when things go wrong, and, from being the idol of his 
fellows, became a butt for their gibes. 

“What about your little idea now?” grunted old Ned, scornfully, that 
evening as he broke his biscuit roughly with his teeth, and dropped it 
into his basin of tea. 

“You ain't as clever as you thought you was, Bill,” said the cook with 
the air of a discoverer. 

“And there's that pore dear boy shut up in the dark for nothing,” said 
Simpson, with somewhat belated thoughtfulness. “An' cookie doing his 
work.” 


“I'm not going to be beat,” said Bill blackly, “the old man was badly 



scared yesterday. We must have another sooicide, that's all.” 


“Let Tommy do it again,” suggested the cook flippantly, and they all 
laughed. 

“Two on one trip'll about do the old man up,” said Bill, regarding the 
interruption unfavourably. “Now, who's going to be the next?” 

“We've had enough o' this game,” said Simpson, shrugging his shoulders, 
“you've gone cranky, Bill.” 

“No, I ain't,” said Bill; “I'm not going to be beat, that's all. Whoever 
goes down they 'll have a nice, easy, lazy time. Sleep all day if he 
likes, and nothing to do. _You_ ain't been looking very well lately, 

Ned.” 

“Oh?” said the old man coldly. 

“Well, settle it between you,” said Bill carelessly, “it's all one to 
me, which of you goes.” 

“Ho, an' what about you?” demanded Simpson. 

“Me?” inquired Bill in astonishment. “Why, I've got to stay up here and 
manage it.” 

“Well, we'll stay up and help you,” said Simpson derisively. 

Ned and the cook laughed, Simpson joined in. Bill rose, and going to his 
bunk, fished out a pack of greasy cards from beneath his bedding. 

“Larst cut, sooicide,” he said briefly. “I'm in it.” 

He held the pack before the cook. The cook hesitated, and looked at the 
other two. 

“Don't be a fool, Bill,” said Simpson. 

“Why, do you funk it?” sneered Bill. 

“It's a fool's game, I tell you,” said Simpson. 



“Well, you 'elped me start it,” said the other. “You're afraid, that's 
what you are, afraid. You can let the boy go down there, but when it 
comes to yourselves you turn chicken-'arted.” 

“All right,” said Simpson recklessly, “let Bill 'ave 'is way; out, 
cookie.” 

Sorely against his better sense the cook complied, and drew a ten; Ned, 
after much argument, cut and drew seven; Simpson, with a king in his 
fist, leaned back on the locker and fingered his beard nonchalantly. “Go 
on, Bill,” he said, “see what you can do.” 

Bill took the pack and shuffled it. “I orter be able to beat seven,” he 
said slowly. He handed the pack to Ned, drew a card, and the other three 
sat back and laughed boisterously. 

“Three!” said Simpson. “Bravo, Bill! Ill write your letter for you; he'd 
know your writing. What shall I say?” 

“Say what you like,” retorted Bill, breathing hard as he thought of the 
hold. 

He sat back, sneering disdainfully, as the other three merrily sat down 
to compose his letter, replying only by a contemptuous silence when 
Simpson asked him whether he wanted any kisses put in. When the letter 
was handed over for his inspection he only made one remark. 

“I thought you could write better than that, George,” he said haughtily. 

“I'm writing it for you,” said Simpson. 

Bill's hauteur vanished, and he became his old self again. “If you want 
a plug in the eye, George,” he said feelingly, “you've only got to say 
so, you know.” 

His temper was so unpleasant that half the pleasure of the evening was 
spoiled, and instead of being conducted to his hiding-place with quips 
and light laughter, the proceedings were more like a funeral than 
anything else. The crowning touch to his ill-nature was furnished 
by Tommy, who upon coming up and learning that Bill was to be his 
room-mate, gave way to a fit of the most unfeigned horror. 



“There's another letter for you this morning,” said the mate, as the 
skipper came out of his state-room buttoning up his waistcoat. 

“Another what?” demanded the other, turning pale. 

The mate jerked his thumb upwards. “Old Ned has got it,” he continued, 

“I can't think what's come over the men.” 

The skipper dashed up on deck, and mechanically took the letter from Ned 
and read it through. He stood for some time like a man in a dream, and 
then stumbled down the foc'sle, and looked in all the bunks and even 
under the table, then he came up and stood by the hold with his head on 
one side. The men held their breath. 

“What's the meaning of all this?” he demanded at length, sitting limply 
on the hatch, with his eyes down. 

“Bad grub, sir,” said Simpson, gaining courage from his manner; “that's 
what we'll have to say when we get ashore.” 

“You're not to say a word about it?” said the other, firing up. 

“It's our dooty, sir,” said Ned impressively. 

“Look here now,” said the skipper, and he looked at the remaining 
members of the crew entreatingly. “Don't let's have no more suicides. 

The old meat's gone now, and you can start the other, and when we get to 
port I'll ship in some fresh butter and vegetables. But I don't want you 
to say anything about the food being bad, or about these letters when we 
get to port. I shall simply say the two of 'em disappeared, an' I want 
you to say the same.” 

“It can't be done, sir,” said Simpson, firmly. 

The skipper rose and walked to the side. “Would a fi'pun note make any 
difference?” he asked in a low voice. 

“It 'ud make a little difference,” said Ned cautiously. 

The skipper looked up at Simpson. On the face of Simpson was an 
expression of virtuous arithmetical determination. 



The skipper looked down again. “Or a fi'pun note each?” he said, in a 
low voice. “I can't go beyond that.” 

“Call it twenty pun and it's a bargain, ain't it, mates?” said Simpson. 

Ned said it was, and even the cook forgot his nervousness, and said it 
was evident the skipper must do the generous thing, and they'd stand by 
him. 

“Where's the money coming from?” inquired the mate as the skipper went 
down to breakfast, and discussed the matter with him. “They wouldn't get 
nothing out of me!” 

The skylight was open; the skipper with a glance at it bent forward and 
whispered in his ear. 

“Wot!” said the mate. He endeavoured to suppress his laughter with hot 
coffee and bacon, with the result that he had to rise from his seat, and 
stand patiently while the skipper dealt him some hearty thumps on the 
back. 

With the prospect of riches before them the men cheerfully faced the 
extra work; the cook did the boy's, while Ned and Simpson did Bill's 
between them. When night came they removed the hatch again, and with a 
little curiosity waited to hear how their victims were progressing. 

“Where's my dinner?” growled Bill hungrily, as he drew himself up on 
deck. 

“Dinner!” said Ned, in surprise; “why, you ain't got none.” 

“_Wot?_” said Bill ferociously. 

“You see the skipper only serves out for three now,” said the cook. 

“Well, why didn't you save us some?” demanded the other. 

“There ain't enough of it, Bill, there ain't in-deed,” said Ned. “We 
have to do more work now, and there ain't enough even for us. You've got 
biscuit and water, haven't you?” 


Bill swore at him. 



“I've 'ad enough o' this,” he said fiercely. “I'm coming up, let the 
old man do what he likes. I don't care.” 

“Don't do that, Bill,” said the old man persuasively. “Everything's 
going beautiful. You was quite right what you said about the old man. We 
was wrong. He's skeered fearful, and he's going to give us twenty pun to 
say nothing about it when we get ashore.” 

“I'm going to have ten out o' that,” said Bill, brightening a little, 

“and it's worth it too, I get the 'orrors shut up down there all day.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Ned, with a side kick at the cook, who was about to 
question Bill's method of division. 

“The old man sucked it all in beautiful,” said the cook. “He's in a 
dreadful way. He's got all your clothes and things, and the boy's, and 
he's going to 'and 'em over to your friends. It's the best joke I ever 
heard.” 

“You're a fool!” said Bill shortly, and lighting his pipe went and 
squatted in the bows to wrestle grimly with a naturally bad temper. 

For the ensuing four days things went on smoothly enough. The weather 
being fair, the watch at night was kept by the men, and regularly they 
had to go through the unpleasant Jack-in-the-box experience of taking 
the lid off Bill. The sudden way he used to pop out and rate them about 
his sufferings and their callousness was extremely trying, and it was 
only by much persuasion and reminder of his share of the hush-money 
that they could persuade him to return again to his lair at daybreak. 

Still undisturbed they rounded the Land's End. The day had been close 
and muggy, but towards night the wind freshened, and the schooner began 
to slip at a good pace through the water. The two prisoners, glad to 
escape from the stifling atmosphere of the hold, sat in the bows with an 
appetite which the air made only too keen for the preparations made to 
satisfy it. 

Ned was steering, and the other two men having gone below and turned in, 
there were no listeners to their low complaints about the food. 


“It's a fool's game, Tommy,” said Bill, shaking his head. 



“_Game?_” said Tommy, sniffing. “'Ow are we going to get away when we 
get to Northsea?” 

“You leave that to me,” said Bill. “Old Ned seems to ha' got a bad 
cough,” he added. 

“He's choking, I should think,” said Tommy, leaning forward. “Look! he's 
waving his hand at us.” 

Both sprang up hastily, but ere they could make any attempt to escape 
the skipper and mate emerged from the companion and walked towards them. 

“Look here,” said the skipper, turning to the mate, and indicating the 
culprits with his hand; “perhaps you'll disbelieve in dreams now.” 

“’Strordinary!” said the mate, rubbing his eyes, as Bill stood sullenly 
waiting events, while the miserable Tommy skulked behind him. 

“I've heard o' such things,” continued the skipper, in impressive tones, 

“but I never expected to see it. You can't say you haven't seen a ghost 
now, Bob.” 

“'Strordinary!” said the mate, shaking his head again. “Lifelike!” 

“The ship's haunted, Ned,” cried the skipper in hollow tones. “Here's 
the sperrits o' Bill and the boy standing agin the windlass.” 

The bewildered old seaman made no reply; the smaller spirit sniffed and 
wiped his nose on his cuff, and the larger one began to whistle softly. 

“Poor things!” said the skipper, after they had discussed these 
extraordinary apparitions for some time. “Can you see the windlass 
through the boy, Bob?” 

“I can see through both of 'em,” said the mate slyly. 

They stayed on deck a little longer, and then coming to the conclusion 
that their presence on deck could do no good, and indeed seemed only to 
embarrass their visitors, went below again, leaving all hands a prey to 
the wildest astonishment. 



“Wot's 'is little game?” asked Simpson, coming cautiously up on deck. 
“Damned if I know,” said Bill savagely. 

“He don't really think you're ghosts?” suggested the cook feebly. 

“O' course not,” said Bill scornfully. “He's got some little game on. 

Well, I'm going to my bunk. You'd better come too, Tommy. We'll find out 
what it all means tomorrer, I've no doubt.” 

On the morrow they received a little enlightenment, for after breakfast 
the cook came forward nervously to break the news that meat and 
vegetables had only been served out for three. Consternation fell upon 
all. 

“I'll go an' see 'im,” said Bill ravenously. 

He found the skipper laughing heartily over something with the mate. At 
the seaman's approach he stepped back and eyed him coolly. 

“Momin', sir,” said Bill, shuffling up. “We'd like to know, sir, me an' 
Tommy, whether we can have our rations for dinner served out now same as 
before?” 

“_Dinner?_” said the skipper in surprise. “What do you want dinner for?” 
“Eat,” said Bill, eyeing him reproachfully. 

“Eat?” said the skipper. “What's the good o' giving dinner to a ghost? 

Why you've got nowhere to put it.” 

By dint of great self-control Bill smiled in a ghastly fashion, and 
patted his stomach. 

“All air,” said the skipper turning away. 

“Can we have our clothes and things then?” said Bill grinding his teeth. 
“Ned says as how you've got 'em.” 


“Certainly not,” said the skipper. “I take 'em home and give 'em to your 
next o' kin. That's the law, ain't it, Bob?” 



“It is,” said the mate. 


“They'll 'ave your effects and your pay up to the night you committed 
suicide,” said the skipper. 

“We didn't commit sooicide,” said Bill; “how could we when we're 
standing here?” 

“Oh, yes, you did,” said the other. “I've got your letters in my pocket 
to prove it; besides, if you didn't I should give you in charge for 
desertion directly we get to port.” 

He exchanged glances with the mate, and Bill, after standing first on 
one leg and then on the other, walked slowly away. For the rest of the 
morning he stayed below setting the smaller ghost a bad example in the 
way of language, and threatening his fellows with all sorts of fearful 
punishments. 

Until dinner time the skipper heard no more of them, but he had just 
finished that meal and lit his pipe when he heard footsteps on the deck, 
and the next moment old Ned, hot and angry, burst into the cabin. 

“Bill's stole our dinner, sir,” he panted unceremoniously. 

“Who?” inquired the skipper coldly. 

“Bill, sir, Bill Smith,” replied Ned. 

“_Who?_” inquired the skipper more coldly than before. 

“The ghost o' Bill Smith,” growled Ned, correcting himself savagely, 
“has took our dinner away, an' him an' the ghost o' Tommy Brown is a 
sitting down and boltin' of it as fast as they can bolt.” 

“Well, I don't see what I can do,” said the skipper lazily. “What'd you 
let 'em for?” 

“You know what Bill is, sir,” said Ned. “I'm an old man, cook's no good, 
and unless Simpson has a bit o' raw beef for his eyes, he won't be able 
to see for a week.” 

“Rubbish!” said the skipper jocularly. “Don't tell me, three men all 



afraid o' one ghost. I sha'n't interfere. Don't you know what to do?” 

“No, sir,” said Ned eagerly. 

“Go up and read the prayer-book to him, and he'll vanish in a cloud of 
smoke,” said the skipper. 

Ned gazed at him for a moment speechlessly, and then going up on deck 
leaned over the side and swore himself faint. The cook and Simpson came 
up and listened respectfully, contenting themselves with an occasional 
suggestion when the old man's memory momentarily failed him. 

For the rest of the voyage the two culprits suffered all the 
inconvenience peculiar to a loss of citizenship. The skipper blandly 
ignored them, and on two or three occasions gave great offence by 
attempting to walk through Bill as he stood on the deck. Speculation was 
rife in the fo'c'sle as to what would happen when they got ashore, and 
it was not until Northsea was sighted that the skipper showed his 
hand. Then he appeared on deck with their effects done up neatly in two 
bundles, and pitched them on the hatches. The crew stood and eyed him 
expectantly. 

“Ned,” said the skipper sharply. 

“Sir,” said the old man. 

“As soon as we're made fast,” said the other, “I want you to go ashore 
for me and fetch an undertaker and a policeman. I can't quite make up my 
mind which I want.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” murmured the old man. 

The skipper turned away, and seizing the helm from the mate, took the 
ship in. He was so intent upon his business that he appeared not to 
notice the movements of Bill and Tommy as they edged nervously towards 
their bundles, and waited impatiently for the schooner to get alongside 
the quay. Then he turned to the mate and burst into a loud laugh as the 
couple, bending suddenly, snatched up their bundles, and, clambering up 
the side, sprang ashore and took to their heels. The mate laughed, too, 
and a faint but mirthless echo came from the other end of the schooner. 




HELPING FREDDIE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of My Man Jeeves, by P. G. Wodehouse 


I don't want to bore you, don't you know, and all that sort of rot, but 
I must tell you about dear old Freddie Meadowes. I'm not a flier at 
literary style, and all that, but I'll get some writer chappie to give 
the thing a wash and brush up when I've finished, so that'll be all 
right. 

Dear old Freddie, don't you know, has been a dear old pal of mine for 
years and years; so when I went into the club one morning and found him 
sitting alone in a dark comer, staring glassily at nothing, and 
generally looking like the last rose of summer, you can understand I 
was quite disturbed about it. As a mle, the old rotter is the life and 
soul of our set. Quite the little lump of fun, and all that sort of 
thing. 

Jimmy Pinkerton was with me at the time. Jimmy's a fellow who writes 
plays—a deuced brainy sort of fellow—and between us we set to work to 
question the poor pop-eyed chappie, until finally we got at what the 
matter was. 

As we might have guessed, it was a girl. He had had a quarrel with 
Angela West, the girl he was engaged to, and she had broken off the 
engagement. What the row had been about he didn't say, but apparently 
she was pretty well fed up. She wouldn't let him come near her, refused 
to talk on the phone, and sent back his letters unopened. 

I was sorry for poor old Freddie. I knew what it felt like. I was once 
in love myself with a girl called Elizabeth Shoolbred, and the fact 
that she couldn't stand me at any price will be recorded in my 
autobiography. I knew the thing for Freddie. 

"Change of scene is what you want, old scout," I said. "Come with me to 
Marvis Bay. I've taken a cottage there. Jimmy's coming down on the 
twenty-fourth. We'll be a cosy party." 

"He's absolutely right," said Jimmy. "Change of scene's the thing. I 
knew a man. Girl refused him. Man went abroad. Two months later girl 
wired him, 'Come back. Muriel.' Man started to write out a reply; 



suddenly found that he couldn't remember girl's surname; so never 
answered at all." 


But Freddie wouldn't be comforted. He just went on looking as if he had 
swallowed his last sixpence. However, I got him to promise to come to 
Marvis Bay with me. He said he might as well be there as anywhere. 

Do you know Marvis Bay? It's in Dorsetshire. It isn't what you'd call a 
fiercely exciting spot, but it has its good points. You spend the day 
there bathing and sitting on the sands, and in the evening you stroll 
out on the shore with the gnats. At nine o'clock you rub ointment on 
the wounds and go to bed. 

It seemed to suit poor old Freddie. Once the moon was up and the breeze 
sighing in the trees, you couldn't drag him from that beach with a 
rope. He became quite a popular pet with the gnats. They'd hang round 
waiting for him to come out, and would give perfectly good strollers 
the miss-in-baulk just so as to be in good condition for him. 

Yes, it was a peaceful sort of life, but by the end of the first week I 
began to wish that Jimmy Pinkerton had arranged to come down earlier: 
for as a companion Freddie, poor old chap, wasn't anything to write 
home to mother about. When he wasn't chewing a pipe and scowling at the 
carpet, he was sitting at the piano, playing "The Rosary" with one 
finger. He couldn't play anything except "The Rosary," and he couldn't 
play much of that. Somewhere round about the third bar a fuse would 
blow out, and he'd have to start all over again. 

He was playing it as usual one morning when I came in from bathing. 
"Reggie," he said, in a hollow voice, looking up, "I've seen her." 

"Seen her?" I said. "What, Miss West?" 

"I was down at the post office, getting the letters, and we met in the 
doorway. She cut me!" 

He started "The Rosary" again, and side-slipped in the second bar. 

"Reggie," he said, "you ought never to have brought me here. I must go 
away." 



"Go away?" I said. "Don't talk such rot. This is the best thing that 
could have happened. This is where you come out strong." 


"She cut me." 

"Never mind. Be a sportsman. Have another dash at her." 

"She looked clean through me!" 

"Of course she did. But don't mind that. Put this thing in my hands. 

I'll see you through. Now, what you want," I said, "is to place her 
under some obligation to you. What you want is to get her timidly 
thanking you. What you want—" 

"But what's she going to thank me timidly for?" 

I thought for a moment. 

"Look out for a chance and save her from drowning," I said. 

"I can't swim," said Freddie. 

That was Freddie all over, don't you know. A dear old chap in a 
thousand ways, but no help to a fellow, if you know what I mean. 

He cranked up the piano once more and I sprinted for the open. 

I strolled out on to the sands and began to think this thing over. 

There was no doubt that the brain-work had got to be done by me. Dear 
old Freddie had his strong qualities. He was top-hole at polo, and in 
happier days I've heard him give an imitation of cats fighting in a 
backyard that would have surprised you. But apart from that he wasn't a 
man of enterprise. 

Well, don't you know, I was rounding some rocks, with my brain whirring 
like a dynamo, when I caught sight of a blue dress, and, by Jove, it 
was the girl. I had never met her, but Freddie had sixteen photographs 
of her sprinkled round his bedroom, and I knew I couldn't be mistaken. 
She was sitting on the sand, helping a small, fat child build a castle. 

On a chair close by was an elderly lady reading a novel. I heard the 
girl call her "aunt." So, doing the Sherlock Holmes business, I deduced 
that the fat child was her cousin. It struck me that if Freddie had 



been there he would probably have tried to work up some sentiment about 
the kid on the strength of it. Personally I couldn't manage it. I don't 
think I ever saw a child who made me feel less sentimental. He was one 
of those round, bulging kids. 

After he had finished the castle he seemed to get bored with life, and 
began to whimper. The girl took him off to where a fellow was selling 
sweets at a stall. And I walked on. 

Now, fellows, if you ask them, will tell you that I'm a chump. Well, I 
don't mind. I admit it. I _am_ a chump. All the Peppers have been 
chumps. But what I do say is that every now and then, when you'd least 
expect it, I get a pretty hot brain-wave; and that's what happened now. 

I doubt if the idea that came to me then would have occurred to a 
single one of any dozen of the brainiest chappies you care to name. 

It came to me on my return journey. I was walking back along the shore, 
when I saw the fat kid meditatively smacking a jelly-fish with a spade. 

The girl wasn't with him. In fact, there didn't seem to be any one in 
sight. I was just going to pass on when I got the brain-wave. I thought 
the whole thing out in a flash, don't you know. From what I had seen of 
the two, the girl was evidently fond of this kid, and, anyhow, he was 
her cousin, so what I said to myself was this: If I kidnap this young 
heavy-weight for the moment, and if, when the girl has got frightfully 
anxious about where he can have got to, dear old Freddie suddenly 
appears leading the infant by the hand and telling a story to the 
effect that he has found him wandering at large about the country and 
practically saved his life, why, the girl's gratitude is bound to make 
her chuck hostilities and be friends again. So I gathered in the kid 
and made off with him. All the way home I pictured that scene of 
reconciliation. I could see it so vividly, don't you know, that, by 
George, it gave me quite a choky feeling in my throat. 

Freddie, dear old chap, was rather slow at getting on to the fine 
points of the idea. When I appeared, carrying the kid, and dumped him 
down in our sitting-room, he didn't absolutely effervesce with joy, if 
you know what I mean. The kid had started to bellow by this time, and 
poor old Freddie seemed to find it rather trying. 


"Stop it!" he said. "Do you think nobody's got any troubles except you? 
What the deuce is all this, Reggie?" 



The kid came back at him with a yell that made the window rattle. I 
raced to the kitchen and fetched a jar of honey. It was the right 
stuff. The kid stopped bellowing and began to smear his face with the 
stuff. 

"Well?" said Freddie, when silence had set in. I explained the idea. 
After a while it began to strike him. 

"You're not such a fool as you look, sometimes, Reggie," he said 
handsomely. "I'm bound to say this seems pretty good." 

And he disentangled the kid from the honey-jar and took him out, to 
scour the beach for Angela. 

I don't know when I've felt so happy. I was so fond of dear old Freddie 
that to know that he was soon going to be his old bright self again 
made me feel as if somebody had left me about a million pounds. I was 
leaning back in a chair on the veranda, smoking peacefully, when down 
the road I saw the old boy returning, and, by George, the kid was still 
with him. And Freddie looked as if he hadn't a friend in the world. 

"Hello!" I said. "Couldn't you find her?" 

"Yes, I found her," he replied, with one of those bitter, hollow 
laughs. 

"Well, then—?" 


Freddie sank into a chair and groaned. 

"This isn't her cousin, you idiot!" he said. 

"He's no relation at all. He's just a kid she happened to meet on the 
beach. She had never seen him before in her life." 

"What! Who is he, then?" 

"I don't know. Oh, Lord, I've had a time! Thank goodness you'll 
probably spend the next few years of your life in Dartmoor for 
kidnapping. That's my only consolation. I'll come and jeer at you 
through the bars." 



"Tell me all, old boy," I said. 


It took him a good long time to tell the story, for he broke off in the 
middle of nearly every sentence to call me names, but I gathered 
gradually what had happened. She had listened like an iceberg while he 
told the story he had prepared, and then—well, she didn't actually 
call him a liar, but she gave him to understand in a general sort of 
way that if he and Dr. Cook ever happened to meet, and started swapping 
stories, it would be about the biggest duel on record. And then he had 
crawled away with the kid, licked to a splinter. 

"And mind, this is your affair," he concluded. "I'm not mixed up in it 
at all. If you want to escape your sentence, you'd better go and find 
the kid's parents and return him before the police come for you." 

By Jove, you know, till I started to tramp the place with this infernal 
kid, I never had a notion it would have been so deuced difficult to 
restore a child to its anxious parents. It's a mystery to me how 
kidnappers ever get caught. I searched Marvis Bay like a bloodhound, 
but nobody came forward to claim the infant. You'd have thought, from 
the lack of interest in him, that he was stopping there all by himself 
in a cottage of his own. It wasn't till, by an inspiration, I thought 
to ask the sweet-stall man that I found out that his name was Medwin, 
and that his parents lived at a place called Ocean Rest, in Beach Road. 

I shot off there like an arrow and knocked at the door. Nobody 
answered. I knocked again. I could hear movements inside, but nobody 
came. I was just going to get to work on that knocker in such a way 
that the idea would filter through into these people's heads that I 
wasn't standing there just for the fun of the thing, when a voice from 
somewhere above shouted, "Hi!" 

I looked up and saw a round, pink face, with grey whiskers east and 
west of it, staring down from an upper window. 

"Hi!" it shouted again. 

"What the deuce do you mean by 'Hi'?" I said. 

"You can't come in," said the face. "Hello, is that Tootles?" 



"My name is not Tootles, and I don't want to come in," I said. "Are you 
Mr. Medwin? I've brought back your son." 

"I see him. Peep-bo, Tootles! Dadda can see 'oo!" 

The face disappeared with a jerk. I could hear voices. The face 
reappeared. 

"Hi!" 


I churned the gravel madly. 

"Do you live here?" said the face. 
"I'm staying here for a few weeks." 
"What's your name?" 


"Pepper. But—" 


"Pepper? Any relation to Edward Pepper, the colliery owner?" 


"My uncle. But—" 


"I used to know him well. Dear old Edward Pepper! I wish I was with him 
now." 

"I wish you were," I said. 

He beamed down at me. 

"This is most fortunate," he said. "We were wondering what we were to 
do with Tootles. You see, we have the mumps here. My daughter Booties 
has just developed mumps. Tootles must not be exposed to the risk of 
infection. We could not think what we were to do with him. It was most 
fortunate your finding him. He strayed from his nurse. I would hesitate 
to trust him to the care of a stranger, but you are different. Any 
nephew of Edward Pepper's has my implicit confidence. You must take 
Tootles to your house. It will be an ideal arrangement. I have written 
to my brother in London to come and fetch him. He may be here in a few 
days." 



"May!" 


"He is a busy man, of course; but he should certainly be here within a 
week. Till then Tootles can stop with you. It is an excellent plan. 

Very much obliged to you. Your wife will like Tootles." 

"I haven't got a wife," I yelled; but the window had closed with a 
bang, as if the man with the whiskers had found a germ trying to 
escape, don't you know, and had headed it off just in time. 

I breathed a deep breath and wiped my forehead. 

The window flew up again. 


"Hi! 


n 


A package weighing about a ton hit me on the head and burst like a 
bomb. 

"Did you catch it?" said the face, reappearing. "Dear me, you missed 
it! Never mind. You can get it at the grocer's. Ask for Bailey's 
Granulated Breakfast Chips. Tootles takes them for breakfast with a 
little milk. Be certain to get Bailey's." 

My spirit was broken, if you know what I mean. I accepted the situation. 
Taking Tootles by the hand, I walked slowly away. Napoleon's retreat 
from Moscow was a picnic by the side of it. 

As we turned up the road we met Freddie's Angela. 

The sight of her had a marked effect on the kid Tootles. He pointed at 
her and said, "Wah!" 

The girl stopped and smiled. I loosed the kid, and he ran to her. 

"Well, baby?" she said, bending down to him. "So father found you 
again, did he? Your little son and I made friends on the beach this 
morning," she said to me. 

This was the limit. Coming on top of that interview with the whiskered 
lunatic it so utterly unnerved me, don't you know, that she had nodded 



good-bye and was half-way down the road before I caught up with my 
breath enough to deny the charge of being the infant's father. 


I hadn't expected dear old Freddie to sing with joy when he found out 
what had happened, but I did think he might have shown a little more 
manly fortitude. He leaped up, glared at the kid, and clutched his 
head. He didn't speak for a long time, but, on the other hand, when he 
began he did not leave off for a long time. He was quite emotional, 
dear old boy. It beat me where he could have picked up such 
expressions. 

"Well," he said, when he had finished, "say something! Heavens! man, 
why don't you say something?" 

"You don't give me a chance, old top," I said soothingly. 

"What are you going to do about it?" 

"What can we do about it?" 

"We can't spend our time acting as nurses to this—this exhibit." 

He got up. 

"I'm going back to London," he said. 

"Freddie!" I cried. "Freddie, old man!" My voice shook. "Would you 
desert a pal at a time like this?" 

"I would. This is your business, and you've got to manage it." 

"Freddie," I said, "you've got to stand by me. You must. Do you realize 
that this child has to be undressed, and bathed, and dressed again? You 
wouldn't leave me to do all that single-handed? Freddie, old scout, we 
were at school together. Your mother likes me. You owe me a tenner." 

He sat down again. 

"Oh, well," he said resignedly. 

"Besides, old top," I said, "I did it all for your sake, don't you 
know?" 



He looked at me in a curious way. 


"Reggie," he said, in a strained voice, "one moment. I'll stand a good 
deal, but I won't stand for being expected to be grateful." 

Looking back at it, I see that what saved me from Colney Hatch in that 
crisis was my bright idea of buying up most of the contents of the 
local sweet-shop. By serving out sweets to the kid practically 
incessantly we managed to get through the rest of that day pretty 
satisfactorily. At eight o'clock he fell asleep in a chair, and, having 
undressed him by unbuttoning every button in sight and, where there 
were no buttons, pulling till something gave, we carried him up to bed. 

Freddie stood looking at the pile of clothes on the floor and I knew 
what he was thinking. To get the kid undressed had been simple—a mere 
matter of muscle. But how were we to get him into his clothes again? I 
stirred the pile with my foot. There was a long linen arrangement which 
might have been anything. Also a strip of pink flannel which was like 
nothing on earth. We looked at each other and smiled wanly. 

But in the morning I remembered that there were children at the next 
bungalow but one. We went there before breakfast and borrowed their 
nurse. Women are wonderful, by George they are! She had that kid 
dressed and looking fit for anything in about eight minutes. I showered 
wealth on her, and she promised to come in morning and evening. I sat 
down to breakfast almost cheerful again. It was the first bit of silver 
lining there had been to the cloud up to date. 

"And after all," I said, "there's lots to be said for having a 
child about the house, if you know what I mean. Kind of cosy and 
domestic—what!" 

Just then the kid upset the milk over Freddie's trousers, and when he 
had come back after changing his clothes he began to talk about what a 
much-maligned man King Herod was. The more he saw of Tootles, he said, 
the less he wondered at those impulsive views of his on infanticide. 

Two days later Jimmy Pinkerton came down. Jimmy took one look at the 
kid, who happened to be howling at the moment, and picked up his 
portmanteau. 



"For me," he said, "the hotel. I can't write dialogue with that sort of 
thing going on. Whose work is this? Which of you adopted this little 
treasure?" 

I told him about Mr. Medwin and the mumps. Jimmy seemed interested. 

"I might work this up for the stage," he said. "It wouldn't make a bad 
situation for act two of a farce." 

"Farce!" snarled poor old Freddie. 

"Rather. Curtain of act one on hero, a well-meaning, half-baked sort of 
idiot just like—that is to say, a well-meaning, half-baked sort of 
idiot, kidnapping the child. Second act, his adventures with it. I'll 
rough it out to-night. Come along and show me the hotel, Reggie." 

As we went I told him the rest of the story—the Angela part. He laid 
down his portmanteau and looked at me like an owl through his glasses. 

"What!" he said. "Why, hang it, this is a play, ready-made. It's the 
old 'Tiny Hand' business. Always safe stuff. Parted lovers. Lisping 
child. Reconciliation over the little cradle. It's big. Child, centre. 

Girl L.C.; Freddie, up stage, by the piano. Can Freddie play the 
piano?" 

"He can play a little of'The Rosary' with one finger." 

Jimmy shook his head. 

"No; we shall have to cut out the soft music. But the rest's all right. 

Look here." He squatted in the sand. "This stone is the girl. This bit 
of seaweed's the child. This nutshell is Freddie. Dialogue leading up 
to child's line. Child speaks like, 'Boofer lady, does 'oo love dadda?' 
Business of outstretched hands. Hold picture for a moment. Freddie crosses 
L., takes girl's hand. Business of swallowing lump in throat. Then big 
speech. 'Ah, Marie,' or whatever her name is—Jane—Agnes—Angela? Very 
well. 'Ah, Angela, has not this gone on too long? A little child rebukes 
us! Angela!' And so on. Freddie must work up his own part. I'm just 
giving you the general outline. And we must get a good line for the 
child. 'Boofer lady, does 'oo love dadda?' isn't definite enough. We 
want something more—ah! 'Kiss Freddie,' that's it. Short, crisp, and 
has the punch." 



"But, Jimmy, old top," I said, "the only objection is, don't you know, 
that there's no way of getting the girl to the cottage. She cuts 
Freddie. She wouldn't come within a mile of him." 

Jimmy frowned. 

"That's awkward," he said. "Well, we shall have to make it an exterior set 
instead of an interior. We can easily corner her on the beach somewhere, 
when we're ready. Meanwhile, we must get the kid letter-perfect. First 
rehearsal for lines and business eleven sharp to-morrow." 

Poor old Freddie was in such a gloomy state of mind that we decided not 
to tell him the idea till we had finished coaching the kid. He wasn't 
in the mood to have a thing like that hanging over him. So we 
concentrated on Tootles. And pretty early in the proceedings we saw 
that the only way to get Tootles worked up to the spirit of the thing 
was to introduce sweets of some sort as a sub-motive, so to speak. 

"The chief difficulty," said Jimmy Pinkerton at the end of the first 
rehearsal, "is to establish a connection in the kid's mind between his 
line and the sweets. Once he has grasped the basic fact that those two 
words, clearly spoken, result automatically in acid-drops, we have got 
a success." 

I've often thought, don't you know, how interesting it must be to be 
one of those animal-trainer Johnnies: to stimulate the dawning 
intelligence, and that sort of thing. Well, this was every bit as 
exciting. Some days success seemed to be staring us in the eye, and the 
kid got the line out as if he'd been an old professional. And then he'd 
go all to pieces again. And time was flying. 

"We must hurry up, Jimmy," I said. "The kid's uncle may arrive any day 
now and take him away." 

"And we haven't an understudy," said Jimmy. "There's something in that. 
We must work! My goodness, that kid's a bad study. I've known deaf-mutes 
who would have learned the part quicker." 

I will say this for the kid, though: he was a trier. Failure didn't 
discourage him. Whenever there was any kind of sweet near he had a dash 
at his line, and kept on saying something till he got what he was 



after. His only fault was his uncertainty. Personally, I would have 
been prepared to risk it, and start the performance at the first 
opportunity, but Jimmy said no. 

"We're not nearly ready," said Jimmy. "To-day, for instance, he said 
'Kick Freddie.' That's not going to win any girl's heart. And she might 
do it, too. No; we must postpone production awhile yet." 

But, by George, we didn't. The curtain went up the very next afternoon. 

It was nobody's fault—certainly not mine. It was just Fate. Freddie 
had settled down at the piano, and I was leading the kid out of the 
house to exercise it, when, just as we'd got out to the veranda, along 
came the girl Angela on her way to the beach. The kid set up his usual 
yell at the sight of her, and she stopped at the foot of the steps. 

"Hello, baby!" she said. "Good morning," she said to me. "May I come 
up?" 

She didn't wait for an answer. She just came. She seemed to be that 
sort of girl. She came up on the veranda and started fussing over the 
kid. And six feet away, mind you, Freddie smiting the piano in the 
sitting-room. It was a dash disturbing situation, don't you know. At 
any minute Freddie might take it into his head to come out on to the 
veranda, and we hadn't even begun to rehearse him in his part. 

I tried to break up the scene. 

"We were just going down to the beach," I said. 

"Yes?" said the girl. She listened for a moment. "So you're having your 
piano tuned?" she said. "My aunt has been trying to find a tuner for 
ours. Do you mind if I go in and tell this man to come on to us when 
he's finished here?" 

"Er—not yet!" I said. "Not yet, if you don't mind. He can't bear to be 
disturbed when he's working. It's the artistic temperament. I'll tell 
him later." 


"Very well," she said, getting up to go. "Ask him to call at Pine 
Bungalow. West is the name. Oh, he seems to have stopped. I suppose he 
will be out in a minute now. I'll wait." 



"Don't you think—shouldn't we be going on to the beach?" I said. 


She had started talking to the kid and didn't hear. She was feeling in 
her pocket for something. 

"The beach," I babbled. 

"See what I've brought for you, baby," she said. And, by George, don't 
you know, she held up in front of the kid's bulging eyes a chunk of 
toffee about the size of the Automobile Club. 

That finished it. We had just been having a long rehearsal, and the kid 
was all worked up in his part. He got it right first time. 

"Kiss Fweddie!" he shouted. 

And the front door opened, and Freddie came out on to the veranda, for 
all the world as if he had been taking a cue. 

He looked at the girl, and the girl looked at him. I looked at the 
ground, and the kid looked at the toffee. 

"Kiss Fweddie!" he yelled. "Kiss Fweddie!" 

The girl was still holding up the toffee, and the kid did what Jimmy 
Pinkerton would have called "business of outstretched hands" towards 
it. 

"Kiss Fweddie!" he shrieked. 

"What does this mean?" said the girl, turning to me. 

"You'd better give it to him, don't you know," I said. "He'll go on 
till you do." 

She gave the kid his toffee, and he subsided. Poor old Freddie still 
stood there gaping, without a word. 

"What does it mean?" said the girl again. Her face was pink, and her 
eyes were sparkling in the sort of way, don't you know, that makes a 
fellow feel as if he hadn't any bones in him, if you know what I mean. 



Did you ever tread on your partner's dress at a dance and tear it, and 
see her smile at you like an angel and say: " Please don't apologize. 

It's nothing," and then suddenly meet her clear blue eyes and feel as 
if you had stepped on the teeth of a rake and had the handle jump up 
and hit you in the face? Well, that's how Freddie's Angela looked. 

" Well? " she said, and her teeth gave a little click. 

I gulped. Then I said it was nothing. Then I said it was nothing much. 
Then I said, "Oh, well, it was this way." And, after a few brief 
remarks about Jimmy Pinkerton, I told her all about it. And all the 
while Idiot Freddie stood there gaping, without a word. 

And the girl didn't speak, either. She just stood listening. 

And then she began to laugh. I never heard a girl laugh so much. She 
leaned against the side of the veranda and shrieked. And all the while 
Freddie, the World's Champion Chump, stood there, saying nothing. 

Well I sidled towards the steps. I had said all I had to say, and it 
seemed to me that about here the stage-direction "exit" was written in 
my part. I gave poor old Freddie up in despair. If only he had said a 
word, it might have been all right. But there he stood, speechless. 

What can a fellow do with a fellow like that? 

Just out of sight of the house I met Jimmy Pinkerton. 

"Hello, Reggie!" he said. "I was just coming to you. Where's the kid? 
We must have a big rehearsal to-day." 

"No good," I said sadly. "It's all over. The thing's finished. Poor 
dear old Freddie has made an ass of himself and killed the whole show." 

"Tell me," said Jimmy. 

I told him. 

"Fluffed in his lines, did he?" said Jimmy, nodding thoughtfully. "It's 
always the way with these amateurs. We must go back at once. Things 
look bad, but it may not be too late," he said as we started. "Even now 
a few well-chosen words from a man of the world, and—" 



"Great Scot!" I cried. "Look!" 


In front of the cottage stood six children, a nurse, and the fellow 
from the grocer's staring. From the windows of the houses opposite 
projected about four hundred heads of both sexes, staring. Down the 
road came galloping five more children, a dog, three men, and a boy, 
about to stare. And on our porch, as unconscious of the spectators as 
if they had been alone in the Sahara, stood Freddie and Angela, clasped 
in each other's arms. 

Dear old Freddie may have been fluffy in his lines, but, by George, his 
business had certainly gone with a bang! 


THE GENIAL IDIOT SUGGESTS A COMIC OPERA 

By John Kendrick Bangs 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Wit and Humor of America, Volume III 


"There's a harvest for you," said the Idiot, as he perused a recently 
published criticism of a comic opera. "There have been thirty-nine new 
comic operas produced this year and four of 'em were worth seeing. It is 
very evident that the Gilbert and Sullivan industry hasn't gone to the 
wall whatever slumps other enterprises have suffered from." 

"That is a goodly number," said the Poet. "Thirty-nine, eh? I knew there 
was a raft of them, but I had no idea there were as many as that." 

"Why don't you go in and do one, Mr. Poet?" suggested the Idiot. "They 
tell me it's as easy as rolling off a log. All you've got to do is to 
forget all your ideas and remember all the old jokes you ever heard. 

Slap 'em together around a lot of dances, write two dozen lyrics about 
some Googoo Belle, hire a composer, and there you are. Hanged if I 
haven't thought of writing one myself." 

"I fancy it isn't as easy as it looks," observed the Poet. "It requires 
just as much thought to be thoughtless as it does to be thoughtful." 

"Nonsense," said the Idiot. "I'd undertake the job cheerfully if some 





manager would make it worth my while, and what's more, if I ever got 
into the swing of the business I'll bet I could turn out a libretto a 
day for three days of the week for the next two months." 

"If I had your confidence I'd try it," laughed the Poet, "but alas, in 
making me Nature did not design a confidence man." 

"Nonsense again," said the Idiot. "Any man who can get the editors to 
print Sonnets to Diana's Eyebrow, and little lyrics of Madison Square, 
Longacre Square, Battery Place and Boston Common, the way you do, has 
right to consider himself an adept at bunco. I tell you what I'll do 
with you. I'll swap off my confidence for your lyrical facility and see 
what I can do. Why can't we collaborate and get up a libretto for next 
season? They tell me there's large money in it." 

"There certainly is if you catch on," said the Poet. "Vastly more than 
in any other kind of writing that I know. I don't know but that I would 
like to collaborate with you on something of the sort. What is your 
idea?" 

"Mind's a blank on the subject," sighed the Idiot. "That's the reason I 
think I can turn the trick. As I said before, you don't need ideas. 

Better off without 'em. Just sit down and write." 

"But you must have some kind of a story," persisted the Poet. 

"Not to begin with," said the Idiot. "Just write your choruses and 
songs, slap in your jokes, fasten 'em together, and the thing is done. 

First act, get your hero and heroine into trouble. Second act, get 'em 
out." 

"And for the third?" queried the Poet. 

"Don't have a third," said the Idiot. "A third is always 

superfluous—but if you must have it, make up some kind of a vaudeville 

show and stick it in between the first and second." 

"Tush!" said the Bibliomaniac. "That would make a gay comic opera." 

"Of course it would, Mr. Bib," the Idiot agreed. "And that's what we 
want. If there's anything in this world that I hate more than another 
it is a sombre comic opera. I've been to a lot of 'em, and I give you my 



word of honor that next to a funeral a comic opera that lacks gaiety is 
one of the most depressing functions known to modern science. Some of 
'em are enough to make an undertaker weep with jealous rage. I went to 
one of 'em last week called 'The Skylark' with an old chum of mine, who 
is a surgeon. You can imagine what sort of a thing it was when I tell 
you that after the first act he suggested we leave the theater and come 
back here and have some fun cutting my leg off. He vowed that if he ever 
went to another opera by the same people he'd take ether beforehand." 

"I shouldn't think that would be necessary," sneered the Bibliomaniac. 

"If it was as bad as all that why didn't it put you to sleep?" 

"It did," said the Idiot. "But the music kept waking us up again. There 
was no escape from it except that of actual physical flight." 

"Well-about this collaboration of ours," suggested the Poet. "What do 
you think we should do first?" 

"Write an opening chorus, of course," said the Idiot. "What did you 
suppose? A finale? Something like this: 

"If you want to know who we are, 

Just ask the Evening Star, 

As he smiles on high 
In the deep blue sky, 

With his tralala-la-la-la. 

We are maidens sweet 
With tripping feet, 

And the Googoo eyes 
Of the Skippity-hi's, 

And the smile of the fair Gazoo; 

And you'll find our names 
'Mongst the wondrous dames 
Of the Whos Who-hoo-hoo-hoo. 

"Get that sung with spirit by sixty-five ladies with blonde wigs and 
gold slippers, otherwise dressed up in the uniform of a troop of Russian 
Cavalry, and you've got your venture launched." 

"Where can you find people like that?" asked the Bibliomaniac. 

"New York's full of 'em," replied the Idiot. 



"I don't mean the people to act that sort of thing—but where would you 
lay your scene?" explained the Bibliomaniac. 

"Oh, any old place in the Pacific Ocean," said the Idiot. "Make your own 
geography—everybody else does. There's a million islands out there of 
one kind or another, and as defenseless as a two weeks' old infant. If 
you want a real one, fish it out and fire ahead. If you don't, make one 
up for yourself and call it 'The Isle of Piccolo,' or something of that 
sort. After you've got your chorus going, introduce your villain, who 
should be a man with a deep bass voice and a piratical past. He's the 
chap who rules the roost and is going to marry the heroine to-morrow. 
That will make a bully song: 

"I'm a pirate bold 
With a heart so cold 

That it turns the biggest joys to solemn sorrow; 

And the hero-ine, 

With her eyes so fine, 

I am going to-marry—to-morrow. 

CHORUS: 

"He is go-ing to-marry—to-morrow 
The maid with a heart full of sorrow; 

For her we are sorry 
For she weds to-morry— 

She is go-ing to-marry—to-morrow. 

"Gee!" added the Idiot enthusiastically. "Can't you almost hear that 
already?" 

"I am sorry to say," said Mr. Brief, "that I can. You ought to call your 
heroine Drivelina." 

"Splendid," cried the Idiot. "Drivelina goes. Well, then on comes 
Drivelina and this beast of a Pirate grabs her by the hand and makes 
love to her as if he thought wooing was a game of snap the whip. She 
sings a soprano solo of protest and the Pirate summons his hirelings to 
cast Drivelina into a Donjuan cell when, boom! an American warship 
appears on the horizon. The crew under the leadership of a man with a 
squeaky tenor voice named Lieutenant Somebody or other comes ashore, 



puts Drivelina under the protection of the American flag while his crew 
sings the following: 


"We are Jackies, Jackies, Jackies, 

And we smoke the best tobaccys 
You can find from Zanzibar to Honey loo. 

And we fight for Uncle Sammy, 

Yes indeed we do, for damme 
You can bet your life that that's the thing to do—doodle-do! 

You can bet your life that that's the thing to 
doodle—doodle—doodle—doodle-do. 

"Eh! What?" demanded the Idiot. 

"Well—what yourself?" asked the Lawyer. "This is your job. What next?" 

"Well-the Pirate gets lively, tries to assassinate the Lieutenant, who 
kills half the natives with his sword and is about to slay the Pirate 
when he discovers that he is his long lost father," said the Idiot. "The 
heroine then sings a pathetic love song about her Baboon Baby, in a 
green light to the accompaniment of a lot of pink satin monkeys banging 
cocoa-nut shells together. This drowsy lullaby puts the Lieutenant and 
his forces to sleep and the curtain falls on their capture by the 
Pirate and his followers, with the chorus singing: 

"Hooray for the Pirate bold, 

With his pockets full of gold, 

He's going to marry to-morrow. 

To-morrow he'll marry, 

Yes, by the Lord Harry, 

He's go-ing—to-marry—to-mor-row! 

And that's a thing to doodle-doodle-doo. 

"There," said the Idiot, after a pause. "How is that for a first act?" 

"It's about as lucid as most of them," said the Poet, "but after all you 
have got a story there, and you said you didn't need one." 

"I said you didn't need one to start with," corrected the Idiot. "And 
I've proved it. I didn't have that story in mind when I started. That's 
where the easiness of the thing comes in. Why, I didn't even have to 
think of a name for the heroine. The inspiration for that popped right 



out of Mr. Briefs mouth as smoothly as though the name Drivelina had 
been written on his heart for centuries. Then the title—Isle of 
Piccolo—that's a dandy and I give you my word of honor I'd never even 
thought of a title for the opera until that revealed itself like a flash 
from the blue; and as for the coon song, 'My Baboon Baby,' there's a 
chance there for a Zanzibar act that will simply make Richard Wagner and 
Reginald De Koven writhe with jealousy. Can't you imagine the lilt of 
it: 


"My Bab-boon—ba-habee, 

My Bab-boon—ba-habee— 

I love you dee-her-lee 
Yes dee-hee-hee-er-lee. 

My Baboon—ba-ha-bee, 

My Baboon—ba-ha-bee, 

My baboon—Ba-hay-hay-hay-hay-hay-hay-bee-bee. 

"And all those pink satin monkeys bumping their cocoanut shells together 
in the green moonlight—" 

"Well, after the first act, what?" asked the Bibliomaniac. 

"The usual intermission," said the Idiot. "You don't have to write that. 

The audience generally knows what to do." 

"But your second act?" asked the Poet. 

"Oh, come off," said the Idiot rising. "We were to do this thing in 
collaboration. So far I've done the whole blooming business. I'll leave 
the second act to you. When you collaborate, Mr. Poet, you've got to do 
a little collabbing on your own account. What did you think you were to 
do—collect the royalties?" 

"I'm told," said the Lawyer, "that that is sometimes the hardest thing 
to do in a comic opera." 

"Well, I'll be self-sacrificing," said the Idiot, "and bear my full 
share of it." 


"It seems to me," said the Bibliomaniac, "that that opera produced in 
the right place might stand a chance of a run." 



"Thank you," said the Idiot. "After all, Mr. Bib, you are a man of some 
penetration. How long a run?" 


"One consecutive night," said the Bibliomaniac. 

"Ah—and where?" demanded the Idiot with a smile. 

"At Bloomingdale," answered the Bibliomaniac severely. 

"That's a very good idea," said the Idiot. "When you go back there, Mr. 
Bib, I wish you'd suggest it to the Superintendent." 


THE OLD GOAT 

BY CHARLES L. FONTENAY 

It's been said that the soul is the 
form that makes the body—which may 
just_possibly _texplain what happened 
on that fatal day at Ivy College.... _ 

[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from 
Worlds of If Science Fiction. February 1957 . 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.] 


Dr. Angstrom was known to his students and many of his colleagues on 
the faculty as "The Old Goat." Very appropriate, that name. He had the 
disposition of a goat with dyspepsia, he had the cold blue eyes of a 
goat, he had the waggling whiskers of a goat. Perhaps it's in memory of 
Dr. Angstrom that Ivy College has a goat for its mascot now. 

Dr. Angstrom was even more goatish than usual that day last summer when 
half a dozen top scientists in the field gathered to see his preview 
experiment on matter transmission of a live animal. He had been working 
hard for weeks on the transmitter and keeping up classes at the same 
time, which did not improve his disposition. Besides, he had a real 





goat for an experimental animal, and goats are notoriously hard on the 
nervous system. 

This particular animal, at the moment the scientists entered, was 
straining at his rope, trying to get a mouthful of a tablecloth which 
graced a nearby table full of jars and retorts. Failing this, the goat 
exhibited that typical lack of discrimination in matters edible and 
began to chew on his rope. 

I felt a little out of place among all these giant brains. My reason 
for being there was that I had been serving, during my college career, 
as sort of a factotum and fetch-and-carry man for Dr. Angstrom, and 
I was to take notes for him. I had acquired considerable affection 
for The Old Goat. Maybe that's one reason I hate to see his great 
scientific work kept under wraps because people still insist it's 
dangerous. 

"I have proved to my own satisfaction that the matter transmitter 
works," Dr. Angstrom told the assembled scientists. "I have made a 
number of transmissions of inanimate matter. In theory, it should work 
just as well for animate objects and I have invited you to be present 
at the first test of this theory. 

"I need not go into detail with you about the basic theory of matter 
transmission. The transmitter itself picks up the atomic and 
electronic 'image' of the object inside it, much as a television 
scanner picks up a scene, except that it is done in three dimensions 
instead of two. This is made possible by the four-dimensional element 
which is the heart of the apparatus and was made available to us 
through recent intra-atomic research. 

"The receiver picks up the image as a television receiver does, except 
again in three dimensions. The matter is not duplicated because the 
transmitter strips down the object within it as it transmits. 

"Now the question that has been raised by some scientists about the 
transmission of animate objects is whether the 'soul' or 'life force' 
can be transmitted. I consider this question ridiculous, and will prove 
it so. It is my contention that such 'life force' is not a thing apart 
from the physical shell." 


The matter transmitter was a large closed cylinder on one side of the 



room. The receiver was a similar cylinder on the other. Both were 
raised slightly from the floor. 

As sort of _hors d'oeuvre_, Dr. Angstrom transmitted a large chunk of 
lead across the room, then a glass jar. In each case, the object was 
placed in the transmitter and a moment later removed from the receiver 
across the room. There was no possible way for it to have been moved 
across the intervening space except by broadcast transmission. 

"As you see," said Dr. Angstrom, "I have eliminated the necessity for 
a switch by building the switch into the door of the transmitter. As 
soon as the door is closed, transmission occurs. Now we shall send our 
animate object." 

He untied the goat and, with some difficulty, hauled the animal by its 
collar to the transmitter. There the goat balked and Dr. Angstrom, 
having got its head through the door, got behind it and shoved 
heartily, hanging onto the edge of the door so he could shut it quickly 
when the goat was inside. 

As goats will, the goat suddenly changed its mind and leaped into the 
transmitter. Caught off balance, Dr. Angstrom fell in after it—and the 
door, given a last frantic jerk, slammed on them both. 

There were gasps of horror and alarm from the scientists, but I held 
up my hand to calm them. 

"There's no danger, gentlemen," I said. "It's just as well this way. I 
happen to know that Dr. Angstrom's next step, after proving to you with 
the goat that animate objects could be transmitted, was to prove that 
human beings also could be transmitted. He planned to be his own first 
subject." 

With serene confidence, I went to the receiver and threw open the door. 
Just as I had anticipated, the goat leaped out, unharmed, followed by 
Dr. Angstrom. 

"I told you animate objects could be transmitted successfully," said 
the goat triumphantly. 

"Baa!" said Dr. Angstrom, and began eating the tablecloth. 




THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Ginger-Snaps , by Fanny Fern 


I do not know who writes the editorials on the "Woman Question" in its 
various aspects, in our more prominent New York papers. I read them 
from day to day, with real disappointment at their immaturity, their 
flippancy, their total lack of manliness, and respect for, or 
appreciation of, true womanhood. I say this in no spirit of 
bitterness, but of real sorrow, that men stepping into the responsible 
position they hold on those papers, have not better considered the 
subjects of which they treat. That the writers are not known outside 
the office, seems to me a very unmanly reason for their 
misrepresentations. Every morning I ask, over my coffee, Have these 
men mothers, sisters, wives, who so persistently misrepresent the 
doings of self-respecting, self-supporting, intelligent women? Does 
_Congress_ make no mistakes, that women should be expected, in their 
pioneering, to have arrived at absolute perfection? Is there no heat, 
in debate, on _its_ floor; no uncourteousness of language? Did not one 
member, a short time since, call out there to have another member 
"spanked"? Does the speaker's mallet never call to order, men selected 
by their constituents, because supposed most intelligently to 
represent the various local and other interests of the country? Does 
the cut of a man's hair or coat injuriously or approbatively affect 
his speech upon the floors? Does anybody care what color it is, or how 
worn? I ask myself these questions when I read reports of 
"strong-minded women's meetings," as they are sneeringly termed, which 
consist mainly on the absence of a "long train" to their dresses, or 
the presence of it; on the straightness of their hair, or the frizzing 
of it; on the lack of ornamentation, or the redundance of it. This 
mocking, Mephistopheles-dodging of the real questions at issue, behind 
flimsy screens, seems to me not only most unworthy of these writers, 
but most unworthy of, and prejudicial to, the prominent journals in 
which they appear. 

If they think that women make such grave mistakes,—mistakes 
prejudicial to the great interests they seek publicly to promote, the 
great wrongs they seek to right,—would it not be kinder and more 
manly, courteously to point them out, if so be that they themselves 
know "a more excellent way"? Among all these women, are there _none_ 



who are intelligent, intellectual, earnest, and modest withal ? Have 
the editors of these very papers in which these attacks appear, never 
gladly employed just such, to lend grace, wit, and spirit to their own 
columns, that they have only sneers and taunts for the cause they 
espouse, and never a brave, kind, sympathetic recognition of their 
philanthropic efforts? Is the cause so utterly Quixotic, espoused by 
such women, who make their own homes bright with good cheer, 
neatness, taste, and wholesome food, that they cannot gallantly extend 
a manly hand after it and help them _over_ those bright thresholds, 
and out into a world full of pain and misery, to lift the burden from 
their less favored sisters? 

If they have the misfortune not to know such women among "the 
strong-minded," would it not be well to seek them out, and better 
inform themselves on the subjects upon which they daily write? 

The pioneer women who have bravely gone forward, and still keep 
"marching on," undaunted in the face of this unmanly and ungenerous 
dealing, have, doubtless, counted the cost, and will not be hindered 
by it. I do not fear that; but I _do_ regret that any editor of a 
prominent paper in New York should belittle it and himself, by 
allowing any of his employes to keep up this boyish pop-gun firing 
into the air. 

The other night, I attended a lecture, the proceeds of which were to 
be devoted to a charitable institution for women. 

Now here was a man willing to do this for the particular women's 
charity to be benefited by it, but he couldn't do it without stepping 
out of his way to sneer at female suffrage and kindred movements which 
are advocated and engineered by pure, intelligent, cultivated, earnest 
women, or fixing his seal of approbation on this particular branch of 
philanthropy, as the only remedy for all the ills that come of an 
empty purse and a grieved heart. 

And just here is the fly in all these philanthropic ointments. Mix 
your medicines in _my_ shop, or they will turn out poisons. That is 
the spirit. Now I don't believe that one society, or one man or woman, 
is the pivot on which this universe turns; and wishing well, as I do 
every progressive, humanitarian movement, I deplore that its leaders 
will not keep this fact in mind. I don't say that I wish _women_ would 
keep it in mind, for I am a diligent reader of newspapers, and I see 



men every day ignoring this broad foundation of civilization. I see 
them making mouths at each other over a political bone or religious 
fence; or I hear naughty names called, because one man grabbed a bit 
of news for his paper, and scampered off with it to the dear public, 
before his editorial neighbor got scent of it. Oh, women don't do all 
the gossip and slander and back-biting in the world. They don't make 
all the silly or stupid speeches either. Nor do they "rush into 
print," any oftener than certain unquiet male spirits, "thirsting for 
notoriety," as the phrase goes, who think they know when a colt is a 
horse, and vice versa_, better than any other man, because they 
studied Greek at Oxford. Humbug is not always a female, but when 
humbug is_ a female, she generally hails from the top round of the 
ladder! I am happy to say that, though I may be putting a stone into 
the hands of mine adversary by the admission! 

Human nature might be improved, even in the year 1869. How glad the 
pop-gun clergyman of a small parish is, when some clerical big-gun is 
supposed to make a false move on the sacerdotal chequer-board! How he 
rushes publicly to "deplore" that his "dear brother in Christ should 
lay himself open to the world's censure in this manner"! His "dear 
brother's" popularity and big salary were not the animus of _that_ 
criticism—oh, no! Now I'm not one of those who believe that "a 
minister" is certainly a saint, above his fellows; or that 
Christianity is benefited by refusing to admit the shortcomings of 
church-members. I once heard Rev. Dr. Hall preach a sermon on this 
subject, every word of which was pure gold and ought to be printed in 
pamphlet form and placed in the pews of all our churches. 

"Mix your medicines in my shop, or they will be poisons"! How sick I 
am of it! There is so much elbow room in the world, why fight only for 
one comer? But men, set us "weak women" such a terrible example, 
fighting and squabbling about straws, and whining when they are 
defeated. Now, if instead of wasting their time this way, or idling it 
away as fashionable loungers,—I speak after the manner of the New 
York—to women,—if instead of belonging to useless up-town clubs, 
where with the heads of their canes in their mouths, they sit in the 
day-time, measuring passing female ankles, or drinking and talking 
male scandal, or betting;—if instead they would-each butter-fly son 
of them—take some good, interesting book, and finding some tenement 
house, sit down of an evening and amuse some laboring man, who would 
else flee from the discomforts of such a place to the nearest 
grog-shop, how noble would this male butterfly of Fifth Avenue then 



appear! In fact, this particular form of benevolence commends itself 
to me as the only one that could rescue him from the butterfly 
existence of up-town clubs. 

A thought strikes me! As the "New York —" remarks, when advising 
women to teach sewing to poor girls, "but perhaps these female 
butterflies of Fifth Avenue don't know themselves how to sew." Alas! 
should these male butterflies of the Fifth Avenue club-houses not know 
how to read, when they get to the tenement house of their poor 
brother! 

Now, to conclude, I see nothing antagonistic to a sewing-machine in a 
woman's vote, but the Editor of the New York — is always throwing a 
blanket over a woman's head, for fear she will see a ballot-box. You 
may make soup, my dear, graciously says he, for poor women; or flannel 
shirts for very little paupers, if you'll promise not to bum your 
fingers in politics. That never'll do, my dear! It is _not_ coarse for 
you to scramble at a matinee for seats, and elbow and jostle, and push 
men's hats awry—oh, no! that's legitimate—but to subject yourself to 
this kind of thing at the ballot-box, would be to forfeit man's love, 
and soil both your skirts and reputation. 


FOOTBALL; COURTESY OF MR. MORSE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Of All Things . by Robert C. Benchley 


Sunday morning these fine fall days are taken up with reading about 
the "40,000 football enthusiasts" or the "gaily-bedecked crowd of 
60,000 that watched the game on Saturday." And so they probably did, 
unless there were enough men in big fur coats who jumped up at every 
play and yelled "Now we're off!" thus obstmcting the view of an 
appreciable percentage. 

But why stop at the mention of the paltry 50,000 who sat in the Bowl 
or the Stadium? Why forget the twice 50,000 all over the country, in 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Atlanta, who watched the same game 
over the ticker, or sat in a smoke-fogged room listening to 
telegraphic announcements, play by play, or who even stood on the 
curbing in front of a newspaper office and watched an impartial 
employee shove a little yellow ball along a black-board, usually 




indicating the direction in which the real football was _not_ going. 
Since it is so important to give the exact number of people who saw 
the game, why not do the thing up right and say: "Returns which are 
now coming in from the Middle West, with some of the rural districts 
still to be heard from, indicate that at least 145,566 people watched 
the Yale-Princeton football game yesterday. Secretary Dinwoodie of the 
San Francisco Yale Club telegraphed late last night that the final 
count in that city would probably swell the total to a round 150,395. 
This is, or will be, the largest crowd that ever assembled in one 
country to watch a football game." 

And watching the game in this vicarious manner isn't so bad as the 
fellow who has got tickets and carfare to the real game would like to 
have it. You are in a warm room, where you can stretch your legs and 
regulate your remarks to the intensity of your emotions rather than to 
the sex of your neighbors. And as for thrills! "Dramatic suspense" was 
probably first used as a term in connection with this indoor sport. 

The scene is usually some college club in the city—a big room full of 
smoke and graduates. At one end is a scoreboard and miniature 
gridiron, along which a colored counter is moved as the telegraph 
behind the board clicks off the plays hot from the real gridiron. 

There is also an announcer, who, by way of clarifying the message 
depicted on the board, reads the wrong telegram in a loud, clear 
tone. 

Just as the crowd in the football arena are crouching down in their 
fur coats the better to avoid watching the home team fumble the 
kick-off, the crowds two and ten hundred miles away are settling back 
in their chairs and lighting up the old pipes, while the 
German-silver-tongued announcer steps to the front of the platform and 
delivers the following: 

"Yale won the toss and chose to defend the south goal, Princeton 
taking the west." 

This mistake elicits much laughter, and a witty graduate who has just 
had lunch wants to know, as one man to the rest of the house, if it is 
puss-in-the-comer that is being played. 


The instrument behind the board goes "Tick-ity-tick-tick-tickity." 



There is a hush, broken only by the witty graduate, who, encouraged by 
his first success, wants to know again if it is puss-in-the-comer 
that is being played. This fails to gain. 

"Gilblick catches the kick-off and runs the ball back to his own 
3-yard line, where he is downed in his tracks," comes the 
announcement. 

There is a murmur of incredulity at this. The little ball on the board 
shoots to the middle of the field. 

"Hey, how about that?" shout several precincts. 

The announcer steps forward again. 

"That was the wrong announcement," he admits. "Tweedy caught the 
kick-off and ran the ball back twenty-five yards to midfield, where he 
is thrown for a loss. On the next play there was a forward pass, Klung 
to Breakwater, which—" 

Here the message stops. Intense excitement. 

"Tickity-tickity-tick-tickity." 

The man who has $5 on the game shuts his eyes and says to his 
neighbor: "I'll bet it was intercepted." 

A wait of two triple-space minutes while the announcer winds his 
watch. Then he steps forward. There is a noisy hush. 

"It is estimated that 50,000 people filed into the Palmer Stadium 
to-day to watch Yale and Princeton in their annual gridiron contest," 
he reads. "Yale took the field at five minutes of 2, and was greeted 
by salvos and applause and cheering from the Yale section. A minute 
later the Princeton team appeared, and this was a signal for the 
Princeton cohorts to rise as one man and give vent to their famous 
'Undertaker's Song.'" 

"How about that forward pass?" This, as one man, from the audience. 

The ball quivers and starts to go down the field. A mighty shout goes 
up. Then something happens, and the ball stops, looks, listens and 



turns in the other direction. Loud groans. A wooden slide in the 
mechanism of the scoreboard rattles into place, upside down. Agile 
spectators figure out that it says "Pass failed." 

Every one then sinks back and says, "They ought not to have tried 
that." If the quarterback could hear the graduates' do-or-die backing 
of their team at this juncture he would trot into the locker building 
then and there. 

Again the clear voice from the platform: 

"Tweedy punts—" (noisy bond-salesman in back of room stands up on a 
chair and yells "Yea!" and is told to "Shut up" by three or four dozen 
neighbors) "to Gumble on his 15-yard line. Gumble fumbles." 

The noisy bond-salesman tries to lead a cheer but is prevented. 

Frightful tension follows. Who recovered? Whose ball is it? On what 
line? Wet palms are pressed against trouser legs. How about it? 

"Tick-tickity-tick-tickity-tickity-tickity." 

You can hear the announcer's boots squeak as he steps forward. 

"Mr. A.T. Blevitch is wanted on the telephone," he enunciates. 

Mr. A.T. Blevitch becomes the most unpopular man in that section of 
the country. Every one turns to see what a man of his stamp can look 
like. He is so embarrassed that he slinks down in his seat and refuses 
to answer the call. 

"Klung goes around right end for a gain of two yards," is the next 
message from the front. 

The bond-salesman shouts "Yea!" 

"How about that fumble?" shouts every one else. 

The announcer goes behind the scenes to talk it over with the man who 
works the Punch-and-Judy, and emerges, smiling. 


"In the play preceding the one just announced," he says, "Gumble 



fumbled and the ball was recovered by Breakwater, who ran ten yards 
for a touchdown—" 


Pandemonium! The bond-salesman leads himself in a cheer. The witty man 
says, "Nothing to it." 

There is comparative quiet again, and every one lights up the old 
pipes that have gone out. 

The announcer steps forward with his hand raised as if to regulate 
traffic. 

"There was a mistake in the announcement just made," he says 
pleasantly. "In place of'touchdown' read 'touchback.' The ball is now 
in play on the 20-yard line, and Kleenwell has just gone through 
center for three yards." 

By this time no one in the audience has any definite idea of where the 
ball is or who has it. On the board it is hovering between midfield 
and second base. 

"On the next play Legly punts—" 

"Block that punt! Block that punt!" warns the bond-salesman, as if it 
were the announcer who was opposing Legly. 

"Sit down, you poor fish!" is the consensus of opinion. 

"Legly punts to Klung on the latter's 25-yard line, where the first 
period ends." 

And so it goes throughout the game; the announcer calling out gains 
and the dummy football registering corresponding losses; Messrs. A.T. 
Blevitch and L.H. Yank being wanted on the telephone in the middle of 
forward passes; the noisy person in the back of the room yelling "Yea" 
on the slightest provocation and being hushed up at each outbreak; and 
every one wondering what the quarterback meant by calling for the 
plays he did. 

In smaller cities, where only a few are gathered together to hear the 
results, things are not done on such an elaborate scale. The dummy 
gridiron and the dummy announcer are done away with and the ten or a 



dozen rooters cluster about the news ticker, most of them with the 
intention of watching for just a few minutes and then going home or 
back to the office. And they always wait for just one more play, 
shifting from one foot to the other, until the game is over. 

About a ticker only the three or four lucky ones can see the tape. The 
rest have to stand on tip-toe and peer over the shoulders of the man 
in front. They don't care. Some one will always read the results 
aloud, just as a woman will read aloud the cut-ins at the movies. The 
one who is doing the reading usually throws in little advance 
predictions of his own when the news is slow in coming, with the 
result that those in the back get the impression that the team has at 
least a "varied attack," effecting at times a field goal and a forward 
pass in the same play. 

A critical period in the game, as it comes dribbling in over the 
ticker, looks something like this: 

YALE.PRINCTON.GAME....CHEKFMKL.KLUNG.GOES. 

AROUND.LEFT.END.FOR.A.GAIN.OF.YDS.A.FORWARD. 

PASS.TWEED Y.TO.KLUNG.NETS. 

(Ticker stops ticking). 

Murmurs of "Come on, there, whasser matter?" 

Some one suggests that the pass was illegal and that the whole team 
has been arrested. 

The ticker clears its throat. Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r 

The ticker stabs off a line of dots and begins: 

"BOWIE.FIRST.RACE..MEASLES. FIRST..13.60..AND.. 
6.00.WHORTLEBERRY.SCND.PLACE.3.80..EMMA GOLDMAN, 
THIRD..TIME. 1.09.4.5.NON.START.PROCRASTINATION. 
UNCLE TOM'S CABIN" 

A few choice remarks are passed in the privacy of the little circle, 
to just the effect that you would suspect. 


A newcomer elbows his way in and says: "What's the good word? Any 
score yet?" and some one replies: "Yes. The score now stands 206 to 0 






in favor of Notre Dame." This grim pleasantry is expressive of the 
sentiment of the group toward newcomers. It is each man for himself 
now. 

Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! 

"Here she comes, now!" whispers the man who is hanging over the glass 
news terminal, reading aloud: "Yale-Princeton-Game-Second Quarter 
(Good-night, what became of that forward pass in the first quarter?) 
Yale's-ball-in-mid-field-Homung-takes-ball-around-left-end-making-it 
first-down-Tinfoil-drops-back-for-a-try-at-a-field-goal. 

(Oh, boy! Come on, now!)" 

"Why the deuce do they try a field goal on the first down?" asks a 
querulous graduate-strategist. "Now, what he ought to do is to keep 
a-plugging there at tackle, where he has been going—" 

Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! 

"Bet he missed it!" offers some one with vague gambling instincts. 

"..INS.NEEDLES.. 1-1/4..ZINC..CON..4-1/2.. WASHN.. 

THE CENSUS.OFFICE.ESTIMATES.THE CONSUMPTION.OF 
COTTON. WASTE.IN.THE.MFGR.OF.AUTOMBLE.HOODS. AS. 
66.991.059 LBS..INCLUDING.LINTERS.AND.HULL FIBER.." 

And just then some one comes in from the outside, all fresh and 
disagreeably cheery, and wants to know what the score is and if there 
have been many forward passes tried and who is playing quarter for 
Yale, and if any one has got a cigarette. 

It is really just the same sort of program as obtains in the big 
college club, only on a small scale. They are all watching the same 
game and they are all wishing the same thing and before their 
respective minds' eyes is the picture of the same stadium, with the 
swarm of queen bees and drones clinging to its sides. And every time 
that you, who are one of the cold and lucky ones with a real ticket, 
see a back break loose for a long run and hear the explosion of hoarse 
shouts that follows, you may count sixty and then listen to hear the 
echo from every big city in the country where the old boys have just 
got the news. 



A BUSH LEAGUE HERO 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Buttered Side Down, by Edna Ferber 

This is not a baseball story. The grandstand does not rise as one man 
and shout itself hoarse with joy. There isn't a three-bagger in the 
entire three thousand words, and nobody is carried home on the shoulders 
of the crowd. For that sort of thing you need not squander fifteen cents 
on your favorite magazine. The modest sum of one cent will make you the 
possessor of a Pink 'Un. There you will find the season's games handled 
in masterly fashion by a six-best-seller artist, an expert mathematician, 
and an original-slang humorist. No mere short story dub may hope to 
compete with these. 

In the old days, before the gentry of the ring had learned the wisdom of 
investing their winnings in solids instead of liquids, this used to be a 
favorite conundrum: When is a prize-fighter not a prize-fighter? 

Chorus: When he is tending bar. 

I rise to ask you Brothah Fan, when is a ball player not a ball player? 

Above the storm of facetious replies I shout the answer: 

When he's a shoe clerk. 

Any man who can look handsome in a dirty baseball suit is an Adonis. 
There is something about the baggy pants, and the Micawber-shaped collar, 
and the skull-fitting cap, and the foot or so of tan, or blue, or pink 
undershirt sleeve sticking out at the arms, that just naturally kills a 
man's best points. Then too, a baseball suit requires so much in the 
matter of leg. Therefore, when I say that Rudie Schlachweiler was a 
dream even in his baseball uniform, with a dirty brown streak right up 
the side of his pants where he had slid for base, you may know that the 
girls camped on the grounds during the season. 

During the summer months our ball park is to us what the Grand Prix is to 
Paris, or Ascot is to Fondon. What care we that Evers gets seven 
thousand a year (or is it a month?); or that Chicago's new South-side 
ball park seats thirty-five thousand (or is it million?). Of what 
interest are such meager items compared with the knowledge that "Pug" 
Coulan, who plays short, goes with Undine Meyers, the girl up there in 




the eighth row, with the pink dress and the red roses on her hat? When 
"Pug" snatches a high one out of the firmament we yell with delight, and 
even as we yell we turn sideways to look up and see how Undine is taking 
it. Undine's shining eyes are fixed on "Pug," and he knows it, stoops to 
brush the dust off his dirt-begrimed baseball pants, takes an attitude of 
careless grace and misses the next play. 

Our grand-stand seats almost two thousand, counting the boxes. But only 
the snobs, and the girls with new hats, sit in the boxes. Box seats are 
comfortable, it is true, and they cost only an additional ten cents, but 
we have come to consider them undemocratic, and unworthy of true fans. 
Mrs. Freddy Van Dyne, who spends her winters in Egypt and her summers at 
the ball park, comes out to the game every afternoon in her automobile, 
but she never occupies a box seat; so why should we? She perches up in 
the grand-stand with the rest of the enthusiasts, and when Kelly puts one 
over she stands up and clinches her fists, and waves her arms and shouts 
with the best of'em. She has even been known to cry, "Good eye! Good 
eye!" when things were at fever heat. The only really blase individual 
in the ball park is Willie Grimes, who peddles ice-cream cones. For that 
matter, I once saw Willie turn a languid head to pipe, in his thin voice, 

"Give 'em a dark one, Dutch! Give 'em a dark one!" 

Well, that will do for the firsh dash of local color. Now for the story. 

Ivy Keller came home June nineteenth from Miss Shont's select school for 
young ladies. By June twenty-first she was bored limp. You could hardly 
see the plaits of her white tailored shirtwaist for fraternity pins and 
secret society emblems, and her bedroom was ablaze with college banners 
and pennants to such an extent that the maid gave notice every 
Thursday—which was upstairs cleaning day. 

For two weeks after her return Ivy spent most of her time writing letters 
and waiting for them, and reading the classics on the front porch, 
dressed in a middy blouse and a blue skirt, with her hair done in a curly 
Greek effect like the girls on the covers of the Ladies' Magazine. She 
posed against the canvas bosom of the porch chair with one foot under 
her, the other swinging free, showing a tempting thing in beaded slipper, 
silk stocking, and what the story writers call "slim ankle." 

On the second Saturday after her return her father came home for dinner 
at noon, found her deep in Volume Two of "Les Miserables." 



"Whew! This is a scorcher!" he exclaimed, and dropped down on a wicker 
chair next to Ivy. Ivy looked at her father with languid interest, and 
smiled a daughterly smile. Ivy's father was an insurance man, alderman 
of his ward, president of the Civic Improvement club, member of five 
lodges, and an habitual delegate. It generally was he who introduced 
distinguished guests who spoke at the opera house on Decoration Day. He 
called Mrs. Keller "Mother," and he wasn't above noticing the fit of a 
gown on a pretty feminine figure. He thought Ivy was an expurgated 
edition of Lillian Russell, Madame De Stael, and Mrs. Pankburst. 

"Aren't you feeling well. Ivy?" he asked. "Looking a little pale. It's 
the heat, I suppose. Gosh! Something smells good. Run in and tell 
Mother I'm here." 

Ivy kept one slender finger between the leaves of her book. "I'm 
perfectly well," she replied. "That must be beefsteak and onions. Ugh!" 
And she shuddered, and went indoors. 

Dad Keller looked after her thoughtfully. Then he went in, washed his 
hands, and sat down at table with Ivy and her mother. 

"Just a sliver for me," said Ivy, "and no onions." 

Her father put down his knife and fork, cleared his throat, and spake, 
thus: 

"You get on your hat and meet me at the 2:45 inter-urban. You're going 
to the ball game with me." 

"Ball game!" repeated Ivy. "I? But I'd—" 

"Yes, you do," interrupted her father. "You've been moping around here 
looking a cross between Saint Cecilia and Little Eva long enough. I 
don't care if you don't know a spitball from a fadeaway when you see it. 
You'll be out in the air all afternoon, and there'll be some excitement. 

All the girls go. You'll like it. They're playing Marshalltown." 

Ivy went, looking the sacrificial lamb. Five minutes after the game was 
called she pointed one tapering white finger in the direction of the 
pitcher's mound. 


"Who's that?" she asked. 



"Pitcher," explained Papa Keller, laconically. Then, patiently: "He 
throws the ball." 

"Oh," said Ivy. "What did you say his name was?" 

"I didn't say. But it's Rudie Schlachweiler. The boys call him Dutch. 

Kind of a pet, Dutch is." 

"Rudie Schlachweiler!" murmured Ivy, dreamily. "What a strong name!" 

"Want some peanuts?" inquired her father. 

"Does one eat peanuts at a ball game?" 

"It ain't hardly legal if you don't," Pa Keller assured her. 

"Two sacks," said Ivy. "Papa, why do they call it a diamond, and what 
are those brown bags at the corners, and what does it count if you hit 
the ball, and why do they rub their hands in the dust and then—er—spit 
on them, and what salary does a pitcher get, and why does the red-haired 
man on the other side dance around like that between the second and third 
brown bag, and doesn't a pitcher do anything but pitch, and wh—?" 

"You're on," said papa. 

After that Ivy didn't miss a game during all the time that the team 
played in the home town. She went without a new hat, and didn't care 
whether Jean Valjean got away with the goods or not, and forgot whether 
you played third hand high or low in bridge. She even became chummy with 
Undine Meyers, who wasn't her kind of a girl at all. Undine was thin in 
a voluptuous kind of way, if such a paradox can be, and she had red lips, 
and a roving eye, and she ran around downtown without a hat more than was 
strictly necessary. But Undine and Ivy had two subjects in common. They 
were baseball and love. It is queer how the limelight will make heroes 
of us all. 

Now "Pug" Coulan, who was red-haired, and had shoulders like an ox, and 
arms that hung down to his knees, like those of an orang-outang, 
slaughtered beeves at the Chicago stockyards in winter. In the summer he 
slaughtered hearts. He wore mustard colored shirts that matched his 
hair, and his baseball stockings generally had a rip in them somewhere, 



but when he was on the diamond we were almost ashamed to look at Undine, 
so wholly did her heart shine in her eyes. 


Now, we'll have just another dash or two of local color. In a small town 
the chances for hero worship are few. If it weren't for the traveling 
men our girls wouldn't know whether stripes or checks were the thing in 
gents' suitings. When the baseball season opened the girls swarmed on 
it. Those that didn't understand baseball pretended they did. When the 
team was out of town our form of greeting was changed from, 
"Good-morning!" or "Howdy-do!" to "What's the score?" Every night the 
results of the games throughout the league were posted up on the 
blackboard in front of Schlager's hardware store, and to see the way in 
which the crowd stood around it, and streamed across the street toward 
it, you'd have thought they were giving away gas stoves and hammock 
couches. 

Going home in the street car after the game the girls used to gaze 
adoringly at the dirty faces of their sweat-begrimed heroes, and then 
they'd rush home, have supper, change their dresses, do their hair, and 
rush downtown past the Parker Hotel to mail their letters. The baseball 
boys boarded over at the Griggs House, which is third-class, but they 
used their tooth-picks, and held the postmortem of the day's game out in 
front of the Parker Hotel, which is our leading hostelry. The postoffice 
receipts record for our town was broken during the months of June, July, 
and August. 

Mrs. Freddy Van Dyne started the trouble by having the team over to 
dinner, "Pug" Coulan and all. After all, why not? No foreign and 
impecunious princes penetrate as far inland as our town. They get only 
as far as New York, or Newport, where they are gobbled up by many-moneyed 
matrons. If Mrs. Freddy Van Dyne found the supply of available lions 
limited, why should she not try to content herself with a jackal or so? 

Ivy was asked. Until then she had contented herself with gazing at her 
hero. She had become such a hardened baseball fan that she followed the 
game with a score card, accurately jotting down every play, and keeping 
her watch open on her knee. 

She sat next to Rudie at dinner. Before she had nibbled her second 
salted almond, Ivy Keller and Rudie Schlachweiler understood each other. 
Rudie illustrated certain plays by drawing lines on the table-cloth with 
his knife and Ivy gazed, wide-eyed, and allowed her soup to grow cold. 



The first night that Rudie called, Pa Keller thought it a great joke. He 
sat out on the porch with Rudie and Ivy and talked baseball, and got up 
to show Rudie how he could have got the goat of that Keokuk catcher if 
only he had tried one of his famous open-faced throws. Rudie looked 
politely interested, and laughed in all the right places. But Ivy didn't 
need to pretend. Rudie Schlachweiler spelled baseball to her. She did 
not think of her caller as a good-looking young man in a blue serge suit 
and a white shirtwaist. Even as he sat there she saw him as a blonde god 
standing on the pitcher's mound, with the scars of battle on his baseball 
pants, his left foot placed in front of him at right angles with his 
right foot, his gaze fixed on first base in a cunning effort to deceive 
the man at bat, in that favorite attitude of pitchers just before they 
get ready to swing their left leg and h'ist one over. 

The second time that Rudie called, Ma Keller said: 

"Ivy, I don't like that ball player coming here to see you. The 
neighbors'll talk." 

The third time Rudie called, Pa Keller said: "What's that guy doing here 
again?" 

The fourth time Rudie called, Pa Keller and Ma Keller said, in unison: 

"This thing has got to stop." 

But it didn't. It had had too good a start. For the rest of the season 
Ivy met her knight of the sphere around the corner. Theirs was a walking 
courtship. They used to roam up as far as the State road, and down as 
far as the river, and Rudie would fain have talked of love, but Ivy 
talked of baseball. 

"Darling," Rudie would murmur, pressing Ivy's arm closer, "when did you 
first begin to care?" 

"Why I liked the very first game I saw when Dad—" 

"I mean, when did you first begin to care for me?" 

"Oh! When you put three men out in that game with Marshalltown when the 
teams were tied in the eighth inning. Remember? Say, Rudie dear, what 
was the matter with your arm to-day? You let three men walk, and Albia's 



weakest hitter got a home run out of you." 


"Oh, forget baseball for a minute, Ivy! Let's talk about something else. 

Let's talk about—us." 

"Us? Well, you're baseball, aren't you?" retorted Ivy. "And if you are, 

I am. Did you notice the way that Ottumwa man pitched yesterday? He 
didn't do any acting for the grandstand. He didn't reach up above his 
head, and wrap his right shoulder with his left toe, and swing his arm 
three times and then throw seven inches outside the plate. He just took 
the ball in his hand, looked at it curiously for a moment, and fired 
it—zing!—like that, over the plate. I'd get that ball if I were you." 

"Isn't this a grand night?" murmured Rudie. 

"But they didn't have a hitter in the bunch," went on Ivy. "And not a 
man in the team could run. That's why they're tail-enders. Just the 
same, that man on the mound was a wizard, and if he had one decent player 
to give him some support—" 

Well, the thing came to a climax. One evening, two weeks before the 
close of the season, Ivy put on her hat and announced that she was going 
downtown to mail her letters. 

"Mail your letters in the daytime," growled Papa Keller. 

"I didn't have time to-day," answered Ivy. "It was a thirteen inning 
game, and it lasted until six o'clock." 

It was then that Papa Keller banged the heavy fist of decision down on 
the library table. 

"This thing's got to stop!" he thundered. "I won't have any girl of mine 
running the streets with a ball player, understand? Now you quit seeing 
this seventy-five-dollars-a-month bush leaguer or leave this house. I 
mean it." 

"All right," said Ivy, with a white-hot calm. "I'll leave. I can make 
the grandest kind of angel-food with marshmallow icing, and you know 
yourself my fudges can't be equaled. He'll be playing in the major 
leagues in three years. Why just yesterday there was a strange man at 
the game—a city man, you could tell by his hat-band, and the way his 



clothes were cut. He stayed through the whole game, and never took his 
eyes off Rudie. I just know he was a scout for the Cubs." 

"Probably a hardware drummer, or a fellow that Schlachweiler owes money 
to." 

Ivy began to pin on her hat. A scared look leaped into Papa Keller's 
eyes. He looked a little old, too, and drawn, at that minute. He 
stretched forth a rather tremulous hand. 

"Ivy-girl," he said. 

"What?" snapped Ivy. 

"Your old father's just talking for your own good. You're breaking your 
ma's heart. You and me have been good pals, haven't we?" 

"Yes," said Ivy, grudgingly, and without looking up. 

"Well now, look here. I've got a proposition to make to you. The 
season's over in two more weeks. The last week they play out of town. 
Then the boys'll come back for a week or so, just to hang around town and 
try to get used to the idea of leaving us. Then they'll scatter to take 
up their winter jobs-cutting ice, most of'em," he added, grimly. 

"Mr. Schlachweiler is employed in a large establishment in Slatersville, 
Ohio," said Ivy, with dignity. "He regards baseball as his profession, 
and he cannot do anything that would affect his pitching arm." 

Pa Keller put on the tremolo stop and brought a misty look into his eyes. 

"Ivy, you'll do one last thing for your old father, won't you?" 

"Maybe," answered Ivy, coolly. 

"Don't make that fellow any promises. Now wait a minute! Let me get 
through. I won't put any crimp in your plans. I won't speak to 
Schlachweiler. Promise you won't do anything rash until the ball 
season's over. Then we'll wait just one month, see? Till along about 
November. Then if you feel like you want to see him—" 


"But how—" 



"Hold on. You mustn't write to him, or see him, or let him write to you 
during that time, see? Then, if you feel the way you do now, I'll take 
you to Slatersville to see him. Now that's fair, ain't it? Only don't 
let him know you're coming." 

"M-m-m-yes," said Ivy. 

"Shake hands on it." She did. Then she left the room with a rush, 
headed in the direction of her own bedroom. Pa Keller treated himself to 
a prodigious wink and went out to the vegetable garden in search of 
Mother. 

The team went out on the road, lost five games, won two, and came home in 
fourth place. For a week they lounged around the Parker Hotel and held 
up the street comers downtown, took many farewell drinks, then, slowly, 
by ones and twos, they left for the packing houses, freight depots, and 
gents' furnishing stores from whence they came. 

October came in with a blaze of sumac and oak leaves. Ivy stayed home and 
learned to make veal loaf and apple pies. The worry lines around Pa 
Keller's face began to deepen. Ivy said that she didn't believe that she 
cared to go back to Miss Shont's select school for young ladies. 

October thirty-first came. 

"We'll take the eight-fifteen to-morrow," said her father to Ivy. 

"All right," said Ivy. 

"Do you know where he works?" asked he. 

"No," answered Ivy. 

"That'll be all right. I took the trouble to look him up last August." 

The short November afternoon was drawing to its close (as our best talent 
would put it) when Ivy and her father walked along the streets of 
Slatersville. (I can't tell you what streets, because I don't know.) Pa 
Keller brought up before a narrow little shoe shop. 


"Here we are," he said, and ushered Ivy in. A short, stout, proprietary 



figure approached them smiling a mercantile smile. 


"What can I do for you?" he inquired. 

Ivy's eyes searched the shop for a tall, golden-haired form in a soiled 
baseball suit. 

"We'd like to see a gentleman named Schlachweiler—Rudolph 
Schlachweiler," said Pa Keller. 

"Anything very special?" inquired the proprietor. "He's—rather busy 
just now. Wouldn't anybody else do? Of course, if-—" 

"No," growled Keller. 

The boss turned. "Hi! Schlachweiler!" he bawled toward the rear of the 
dim little shop. 

"Yessir," answered a muffled voice. 

"Front!" yelled the boss, and withdrew to a safe listening distance. 

A vaguely troubled look lurked in the depths of Ivy's eyes. From behind 
the partition of the rear of the shop emerged a tall figure. It was none 
other than our hero. He was in his shirt-sleeves, and he struggled into 
his coat as he came forward, wiping his mouth with the back of his hand, 
hurriedly, and swallowing. 

I have said that the shop was dim. Ivy and her father stood at one side, 
their backs to the light. Rudie came forward, rubbing his hands together 
in the manner of clerks. 

"Something in shoes?" he politely inquired. Then he saw. 

"Ivy!—ah—Miss Keller!" he exclaimed. Then, awkwardly: "Well, how-do, 
Mr. Keller. I certainly am glad to see you both. How's the old town? 
What are you doing in Slatersville?" 

"Why—Ivy—" began Pa Keller, blunderingly. 

But Ivy clutched his arm with a warning hand. The vaguely troubled look 
in her eyes had become wildly so. 



"Schlachweiler!" shouted the voice of the boss. "Customers!" and he 
waved a hand in the direction of the fitting benches. 


"All right, sir," answered Rudie. "Just a minute." 

"Dad had to come on business," said Ivy, hurriedly. "And he brought me 
with him. I'm—I'm on my way to school in Cleveland, you know. Awfully 
glad to have seen you again. We must go. That lady wants her shoes, I'm 
sure, and your employer is glaring at us. Come, dad." 

At the door she turned just in time to see Rudie removing the shoe from 
the pudgy foot of the fat lady customer. 


We'll take a jump of six months. That brings us into the lap of April. 

Pa Keller looked up from his evening paper. Ivy, home for the Easter 
vacation, was at the piano. Ma Keller was sewing. 

Pa Keller cleared his throat. "I see by the paper," he announced, "that 
Schlachweiler's been sold to Des Moines. Too bad we lost him. He was a 
great little pitcher, but he played in bad luck. Whenever he was on the 
slab the boys seemed to give him poor support." 

"Fudge!" exclaimed Ivy, continuing to play, but turning a spirited face 
toward her father. "What piffle! Whenever a player pitches rotten ball 
you'll always hear him howling about the support he didn't get. 
Schlachweiler was a bum pitcher. Anybody could hit him with a willow 
wand, on a windy day, with the sun in his eyes." 




GAMES 

by Matt Pierard©2019 

ALPHA-SCRAMBLE 

Following are the scrambled names of twenty famous women of the 20th Century. How 
many can you guess in 20 minutes? There are four singers, three politicians, three 
writers, one scientist, three social activists, two First Ladies. One-word hint, in order: 
river, clapback, librarian, slacks, voice, epics, peroxide, radium, turban, water, hats, 
airplane, suffrage, sensuality, hull, diva, notorious, wit, trifles. Ten points each correct 
guess, five point bonus if you can name their professions. No googling and no snark 
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RULES 


BASIC GAME: 

Find any English words in puzzle via consecutive letters going left, right, diagonally, in a line forward 
or backward. Personal pronouns (Mary), or place names (London) are acceptable, but subtract 1 pt for 
each. No plurals please. Foreign (Latin, Spanish, French, et al) or obscure/archaic words are 
acceptable if you can provide legitimate Oxford or Merriam-Webster's definition; add two points to 
your score for these. 

BONUS POINTS 

If you can create a cohesive sentence on a separate page using three or more of these words, you earn a 
25 pt bonus. If you can write a story using all of the words (highlighted, please), you earn 100 pts. 
Suggestion: arrange your words in alphabetical order and check off each as you use them; you can 
repeat them for clarity and pluralize and otherwise modify root words (Example: change can be 
presented as: changes, changing, changed) as well. 

There are at least 74 words found in this puzzle. How many can you find? 

BASIC GAME 
Six letter word: 10 pts 
Five letter word: 8 pts 
Four letter word: 5 pts 
Three letter word: 3 pts 
Obscure word: add 2 pts 
Pronouns: subtract 1 pt 



BONUS POINTS 


Sentence: add 25 pts 
A11-word story: add 100 pts 

WORD LIST 
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There are at least 78 English words found in this puzzle. How many can you find? 


BASIC GAME 


Six letter word: 10 pts 
Five letter word: 8 pts 
Four letter word: 5 pts 
Three letter word: 3 pts 
Obscure word: add 2 pts 
Pronouns: subtract 1 pt 


mmm: 

BONUS POINTS 


Sentence: add 25 pts 
All-word story: add 100 pts 


WORD LIST: 
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There are at least 48 words found in this larger puzzle. How many can you find? 


BASIC GAME 


Six letter word: 10 pts 
Five letter word: 8 pts 
Four letter word: 5 pts 
Three letter word: 3 pts 
Obscure word: add 2 pts 
Pronouns: subtract 1 pt 


mmm: 

BONUS POINTS 


Sentence: add 25 pts 
All-word story: add 100 pts 


WORD LIST: 











THE “WARM UP YOUR OWN FOOD”* COOKBOOK 

For men who don't know how to cook with a stove and oven, 
and want a fresh, unfrozen or non-instant meal. 

*Thank you Pakistani feminists! 

By Matt Pierard©2020 


You'll need: a stove with at least one working burner and an oven. A 2-cup cooking pot, a good-sized 
frying pan, and a 2-quart stew pot, all with lids. A loaf pan, a square pan, and a baking sheet. Pots 
and Pans should all be made of sturdy aluminum or steel, preferably copper-bottomed. Wooden spoons 
for stirring wet foods and batters, serving ladles, and sharp, serrated knives for cutting vegetables 
and/or meat. A measuring cup and measuring spoons. Slicing mandolin (or electric food processor) 
for shredding cheese or vegetables. Colander for draining cooked food like macaroni, or vegetables. 
Rotary mixer (can be either manual or an electric model). 

RICE 

1/2 cup dry White Rice (not instant) 

1 cup water 

1 tsp cooking oil (canola, vegetable, or olive) 

1 2-cup cooking pot, with lid 

Set pot on stovetop burner and pour in water and oil mixture. Bring heat for that burner up to High. 
Ring will turn Red as it gets hot. Water will bubble and begin to steam. Pour in rice. Turn down heat 
to Low, cover pot with lid, and Simmer for 20 minutes. Turn off burner, take lid off pot and serve with 
up to a Tablespoon of butter/margarine or olive oil mixed in with a Fork. 

Options: 

Brown Rice should be simmered 45 minutes. 

Add a cube of instant bouillon (vegetable, chicken, or beef) to boiling water for extra flavor. This will 
also Salt the rice, so no need for extra salt when cooked. 

Add 1/2 cup frozen mixed vegetables to boiling water after rice. 


CHEESE OMELET 

1 or 2 eggs 
1/4 cup milk 

1 Teaspoon butter or margarine 
1 slice sandwich cheese 
Mixing bowl 
Frying pan with lid 

Heat up frying pan to Medium and grease with butter/margarine. Mix egg and milk thoroughly with 
fork. Pour into pan and cook until egg mixture turns white. Lay cheese slice on top, cover pan with lid 
and turn off heat. Remove lid 2 Minutes later. Cheese will be melted. Carefully fold one half of 
cooked egg over cheese and slide onto plate. Season to taste. 



Option: fry 1/4 cup frozen chopped onion and bell pepper in butter/margarine before adding egg 
mixture for a Southwestern Omelet. 


MIREPOIX (MEER-e-Pwah) 

1 Carrot, sliced thin 
1 Celery stick, sliced thin 
1 Onion, chopped 

1 Tablespoon Cooking Oil or Butter/Margarine 

Fry vegetables in oil until onion turns translucent. Use this mixture fresh as a base for all sorts of 
dishes: soup, stew, rice, meat, etc and impress your significant other. Optional chopped tomato, garlic 
clove, and/or green pepper heightens flavor. 


VEGETABLE SOUP 

1 Onion, peeled and sliced 

1 large Potato, diced 

2 Carrots, sliced 

1 Celery stick, sliced thin 

2 Tomatoes, diced 

1 Cup Frozen Mixed Vegetables 

2 Tablespoons Cooking Oil 

1 Quart of water 

2 Quart Stew pot 

1/4 cup Dry Grains (Oatmeal, Rice (White or Brown), or Pearled Barley) 

1 Teaspoon Salt (or 1 Bouillon Cube) 

1 Teaspoon Pepper 

Set 2 Quart Stew Pot on stovetop burner; bring heat up to Medium. Add cooking oil and Fry the 
Onion, Carrots, and Celery (Mirepoix). Stir the vegetables around so they won't bum. When onion 
turns translucent (goes from white to almost clear), pour in water. Add potatoes and tomatoes, cover 
and cook 20 minutes. Uncover and add Frozen Vegetables, Salt or Bouillon Cube, and Dry Grains of 
choice. Pull heat down to Low and simmer for 1 Hour or more. 

Hints: 

To make it more of a Stew, use less Water. More water makes more Soup, but flavor will need more 
Bouillon/Salt. 

Dry Grains thicken the soup and add more flavor, fiber, and vitamins. 

Scrub potatoes but don’t peel them — peel is full of vitamins. 

Frozen vegetables come in variety of mixtures. Best is the kind with peas, green beans, carrots, lima 
beans, and corn. Soup-specific (this usually has tomatoes, okra, and onion, along with the previous 
mix) is fine. I wouldn't add broccoli to this soup, but frozen or fresh chopped cauliflower or spinach 
are good. 



Option: if you want meat in this soup, brown up to 1 cup fresh sliced chicken, beef, or pork with 
onion/carrot/celery mixture before adding water. 


SLOPPY JOE 

1 pound ground beef, pork, or chicken 
1 Onion chopped 
1 large Tomato chopped 

1 stalk Celery, sliced thin 

2 Tablespoons Cooking Oil 

1 cup Canned Tomato Sauce (8 oz can) 

1 -2 Teaspoons Seasoning of choice (Italian, Creole, Tex-Mex) 

1 package Hamburger Buns 

Fry vegetables in oil; add ground meat and brown thoroughly. Pour on tomato sauce and season to 
taste. Serve on hamburger buns. 

Optional: 

Vegetarians, replace meat with Tofu Crumbles, chopped Carrot, and cooked Brown Rice. 


STIR-FRY 

1 Onion, peeled and sliced 

2 Carrots, sliced 

1 Cup chopped Cabbage 
1 Celery stick, sliced 

1 Cup chopped Broccoli and/or Cauliflower 
Optional: Cup of diced Tofu 

3 Tablespoons Canola Oil 

1 Teaspoon Powdered Ginger 
Soy Sauce 
Frying pan or Wok 

Heat oil to Medium (or High, depending on your cooking experience) and add vegetables. Constantly 
stir them around to coat in oil and cook thoroughly for ten minutes. Season with Ginger and a couple 
of shakes of bottled Soy Sauce. Serve with cooked Rice. 

Options: If you want meat in this dish, add 1 cup fresh sliced chicken, beef, or pork with the 
vegetables. Brown meat on all sides. 

Try using Teriyaki Sauce instead of Soy for different flavor. 

Add drained canned Pineapple chunks for a sweeter taste. 



LASAGNE 


1 box Lasagne Macaroni 
1 tub Ricotta, or Cottage Cheese 

3 large tomatoes, chopped (or 1 large can diced Italian-style tomatoes) 

1 bag Mozzarella Cheese 
1 Green Bell Pepper, seeded and sliced 

1 Onion, peeled and chopped 

2 Tablespoons Cooking Oil (Olive preferably) 

2 Quart Stew Pot 

1 Quart Water 

1 Baking Pan, Square or Loaf 

Heat oven to 350F. Bring water to boil on Medium heat. Cook pieces of dry Lasagne 'al dente' (read 
instructions on box). Oil baking pan. Alternately layer mixture of Tomatoes, Bell Pepper, and Onion, 
with Cheese and Lasagne in pan. Tomato mix on bottom, then Macaroni, then Cheese, then Tomato 
mix, then Macaroni, and so on til Tomatoes and Cheese run out. Top layer should be Macaroni. 
Sprinkle with Mozzarella and cook for 1/2 hour. 

Options: Sliced Mushrooms, browned ground beef or pork sausage, or chopped Spinach may be 
layered as well. Meat should be at bottom first to cook evenly with Tomato mixture. 

Hint: Ricotta is more traditional than Cottage, but it's also more expensive and higher in calories. 


PIZZA 

2 Cups Mozzarella shredded 

1 Can diced Italian Tomatoes, or 2 fresh-sliced tomatoes 

2 Tablespoons Olive Oil 

1 Pizza Crust (frozen or fresh packaged - have your wife find one in the supermarket deli) 

Toppings of choice (sliced Pepperoni, Mushrooms, Green Pepper, Onions, Etc) 

2 Teaspoons Italian Seasoning 

Large baking sheet (meant for making 2 dozen cookies), or use large sheet of thick aluminum foil. 

Heat oven to 450F. Lay crust on baking sheet or foil. Smear oil on top of crust and follow with 
Tomatoes. Sprinkle on Cheese and add Toppings. Sprinkle with Italian Seasoning. Bake in Hot oven 
for ten minutes, or until cheese melts and browns a little. 


BAKED CASSEROLE 

1 box Macaroni and Cheese, prepared 
1 can diced Chicken, or Tuna 

1 can Cream of Something (Mushroom, Chicken, or Celery) 
1 cup mixed vegetables, canned or frozen 
1 cup shredded Cheddar or other Cheese 
Square pan, greased with butter/margarine 



Mix prepared Mac'n'Cheese (per instructions on box) with canned meat, vegetables, and soup. Pour 
into greased square pan and top with Cheese. Bake for up to 1/2 hour. Serve. 


Optional: 

Used fresh browned meat of choice, or just fried chopped vegetables instead of canned. 
Prepare plain macaroni instead, with shells, rotini, or elbow varieties. 


CHEF’S SALAD 

1/2 Head of Iceburg or other Lettuce, chopped 
1 Celery stick sliced 
1 Carrot sliced or shredded 
1 large Tomato sliced 
Dressing of choice 

Salad bowl, inside smeared with Salad Oil (preferably Olive) 

Toss ingredients inside bowl. Pour on dressing. Serve. 

Options: sliced olives, sliced Sweet Onions, sliced Boiled Egg, diced Ham, shredded Cheese, etc. 


HOMEMADE ITALIAN DRESSING 

1 cup salad oil (Canola, olive) 

!4 cup vinegar or lemon juice 

1 Tablespoon Italian seasonings 

!4 Teaspoon garlic powder/salt 

!4 Teaspoon onion powder 

1 Teaspoon sweetener (sugar, honey, carcinogen) 

Pour all ingredients into a used mayo jar and shake it up. 


HOMEMADE CAKE 

1 Cup Self-Rising Flour 
1 Egg (or 1/2 Cup Unsweetened Applesauce) 

1/2 Cup Milk (or Milk Substitute) 

1/2 Cup Canola Oil 
1/2 Cup Sugar 

1 Teaspoon Flavoring (Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, et al) 

One Loaf Pan, greased with Margarine or Butter 
Optional: 1 tub frosting 

Heat oven to 350F. Mix ingredients thoroughly (200 strokes with wooden spoon, or 2 minutes with 
Rotary Mixer), and pour into greased Pan. Bake for 45 minutes, or until top is lighly brown. Let cool 
ten minutes before serving. 



Options: 

Cool the cake in refrigerator 15 minutes if you plan on frosting it, so frosting won't melt. 

Carefully slice the cake into two layers and spread with apricot or strawberry jam. Reassemble and 
serve with or without frosting. 

Dice cooled cake and serve with fresh fruit sauce of sliced Strawberries soaked in 1/2 cup Sugar. 

For Chocolate Cake, melt two squares Baker's Chocolate in Saucepan or Microwave, and stir into 
batter (only with Vanilla flavoring). For a Spice Cake, stir in 1 Teaspoon each Powdered Cinnamon, 
Cloves, and Ginger (only with Vanilla or Orange flavoring). 


HOMEMADE FROSTING 

2 Cups Powdered Sugar 
1/4 Cup soft butter or margarine 
1 Teaspoon Flavoring 
1 -2 Teaspoons Milk 

Thoroughly stir together ingredients. Less Milk makes thicker Frosting. 

Options: 

For Chocolate, melt 1-2 squares Baker's Chocolate and stir into frosting. 

For Peanut Butter, use 1/4 to 1/2 cup creamy-style with 1 Tablespoon Butter/Margarine. 


PEACH COBBLER 

1 cup Self-Rising Flour 
1 cup Milk 

1 can sliced peaches, or 2 fresh peaches peeled and sliced (mix with 1/4 cup sugar) 

1/2 cup Sugar (preferably Brown) 

1 Square Baking Pan 
1 Tablespoon Butter or Margarine 

Heat oven to 350F. Grease pan with Butter. Make batter with Flour, Milk, Sugar, and Peaches. Pour 
into greased pan and bake 1/2 hour. 

Options 

Use peeled and chopped tart Apples (Granny Smith or Macintosh) instead of Peaches. Try same 
method with Guava, drained canned Pineapple, or fresh-washed Blueberries. 

Spice cobbler with 1 Teaspoon Cinnamon. 




GENERAL CONUNDRUMS 

Project Gutenberg's Conundrums, Riddles and Puzzles, by Dean Rivers 


What is the difference between a honeymoon and a honeycomb? One is a big 
sell, the other little cells. 

Why is a man who makes pens a wicked man? Because he makes men steel 
(steal) pens and then says they do write (right). 

What is the difference between a lady and an apple? One you have to get 
side her to squeeze, and the other you have to squeeze to get cider. 

Who is the greatest chicken-killer spoken of in Shakespeare? Macbeth, 
because he did murder most foul. 

Why is music cheaper on Sunday than during the week? Because during the 
week you get it by the piece, and on Sunday you get it by the choir. 

Which death would you prefer to die, Joan of Arc’s or Mary Stuart’s? 

Most people prefer Joan of Arc’s, because they like a hot steak better 
than a cold chop. 

What great writer’s name might you appropriately mention if you were 
standing by the grave of Bob Ingersoll? Robert Burns. 

What three great writers names might you think of if you were watching a 
house burn down? Dickens, Howett, Burns. 

If you were invited out to dinner and on sitting down to the table saw 
nothing but a beet, what would you say? That beet’s all. 

Give a definition of love. An inward inexpressibility and an outward 
alloverishness; or, the classical definition of a collegiate is, “Love 
is the so-ness, as it were, of the white heat fusion of the intellect, 
sensibility, and will.” 

When is charity like a top? When it begins to hum. 

Why is a man sometimes like dough? Not because a woman needs (kneads) 
him, but because he is hard to get off of her hands. 

Why does a minister always say “dearly beloved brethren” and not refer 
to the sisters? Because the brethren embrace the sisters. 

What part of a ragged garment resembles the Pope’s title? Its Holiness. 

Why are a dead duck and a dead doctor alike? Because they have both 
stopped quacking. 

When is the best time to read from the book of nature? When the spring 
opens the leaves and the autumn turns them. 



In what liquid does the Queen of England take her medicine? In cider 
(side her). 

Why is a restless man in bed like a lawyer? Because he lies on one side, 
then turns around and lies on the other. 

Why do tailors make very ardent lovers? Because they press their suits. 

When is a man of greatest use at the dinner-table? When he is a spoon. 

What is the difference between a rejected and an accepted lover? One 
misses the kisses and the other kisses the misses. 

What is the difference between a church deacon and a little 
rag-a-muffin? One passes the sasser (saucer) and the other sasses the 
passer. 

Why is a lover like a knocker? Because he is bound to adore (a door). 

In what colored ink should we write our secrets? In violet (inviolate). 

Why is a young lady like an arrow? Because she can’t go off without a 
bow (beau), and is in a quiver till she gets one. 

If a young lady fell into a well why couldn’t her brother help her out? 
Because, how could he be a brother and assist her (a sister) too? 

Why does a Russian soldier wear brass buttons on his coat, and an 
Austrian soldier wear steel ones? To keep his coat buttoned. 

What is the difference between an old penny and a new dime? Nine cents. 

How is the best way to make a coat last? To make the trousers and vest 
first. 

What word of four syllables would a man utter if he should eat his wife 
and wanted to express his approbation of the deed? Gladiator (glad I ate 
her). 

Why does a cat look on first one side and then another when she enters a 
room? Because she can’t look on both sides at the same time. 

Why is a widower like a young baby? Because he cries a great deal the 
first six months, looks around the second six months, and has hard work 
to get through his second summer. 

Why is Philadelphia more subject to earthquakes than any other city? 
Because she is a Quaker city. 

Why is a policeman on his beat like an Irishman rolling down a hill? 
Because he’s patroling (Pat rolling). 



If the alphabet were all invited out to supper, in what order would they 
come? They would all get there down to _S_, and the rest would come 
after _T_. 

What would contain all the snuff in the world? No one nose (knows). 

Why is a hound like a man with a bald head? Because he makes a little 
hare (hair) go a long ways. 

What is the first thing a man sets in his garden? His foot. 

Who were the first astronomers? The stars, because they have studded the 
heavens ever since the creation. 

When may you be said to imbibe a piano? When you have a piano for tea 
(pianoforte). 

Why does a bachelor who has a counterfeit half dollar passed on him want 
to get married? To get a better half. 

Why does a sculptor die a most horrible death? Because he makes faces 
and busts. 

Why do we generally dub a city her or she? Because about a city there is 
so much bustle and because she has outskirts. 

Why does a hair-dresser die a sad death? Because he curls up and dies 
(dyes). 

Why are washwomen great flirts? Because they wring men’s bosoms. 

If thirty-two degrees is freezing point, what is squeezing point? Two in 
the shade. 

Prove that the winds are blind. The wind is a zephyr, a zephyr is a 
yarn, a yarn is a story, a story is a tale, a tail is an attachment, an 
attachment is love, and love is blind; therefore, the winds are blind. 

Why is a married man like a fire? Because he provokes his wife by going 
out at night. 

Why is a pig’s brain larger than any other animal’s? Because he has a 
hog’s head full. 

Where was the first Adams Express Company located? In the Garden of 
Eden, when Eve was created. 

What is the difference between a young lady and a mouse? One charms the 
he’s, the other harms the cheese. 


Why are men like facts? Because they are stubborn things. 



Why is a young lady’s age after she has reached twenty-five like a 
floral wedding bell? Because it is never told. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES 

ibid 

Take one from nine and make it ten. 

METHOD.—Write nine thus, IX; take away the I we have X. 

Add one to nine and make it twenty. 

METHOD.—Nine is IX; cross the I we have XX. 

Prove that one taken from nineteen leaves twenty. 

METHOD.-Take the I from XIX, and we have XX. 

Make four straight lines and then add five straight lines and make ten. 

METHOD.- | || I ; TEN. 

Prove that the half of eleven is six. 

METHOD.—In XI draw a line thus, 

VI 

Al 

the upper half is VI. 

Prove that one added to twenty is nineteen. 

METHOD.-Add I to XX we have XIX. 

What number of three figures multiplied by 8 will make exactly 10? 

ANSWER.- VA or 1.25. 


Does the top of a carriage-wheel move faster than the bottom? If so, 
explain the reason. 





ANSWER.—The top always moves faster than the bottom. 


Which is greater, and how much, six dozen dozen or a half a dozen dozen; 
or is there no difference between them? 


The former. 


Which is heavier, a pound of gold or a pound of feathers? 

ANSWER.—The pound of feathers, because it is weighed by Avoirdupois 
weight, while gold is weighed by Troy weight. 


Take fifty, add a cipher, add five, add the fifth of eight, and the 
total is the sum of human happiness. 


ANSWER.—LOVE. 


Six ears of corn are in a hollow stump; how long will it take a squirrel 
to carry them all out if he takes out three ears a day? 

REMARK.—The “catch” is on the word ears. He takes out two ears on his 
head and one ear of corn each day; hence, it takes six days. 


How to prove, by mathematical principles, that two unequal numbers are 
equal, as 4 = 2. 

METHOD.—All will admit that 8 - 8 = 4 - 4. Divide both of these by 2 - 
2, and the quotient will be equal. Thus, 

(8 - 8) (4 - 4) 

-=-, or 4 = 2 

(2 - 2 ) (2 - 2 ) 


Supposing there are more persons in the world than any one has hairs on 
his head; then there must be at least two persons who have the same 
number of hairs on their head to a hair. Show how this is. 


Place 17 little sticks—matches for instance—making 6 equal squares, as 
in the margin. Then remove 5 sticks, and leave three perfect squares of 
the same size. 



ANSWER.—The method of doing this is indicated below this answer. 


+ --- + 

I I 

+ ---+ +--- + 


A and B have an 8 gallon cask full of wine, which they wish to divide 
into two equal parts, and the only measures they have are a 5-gallon 
cask and a 3-gallon cask. How shall they make the division with these 
two vessels? 

METHOD.-First fill the 3-gallon cask from the 8-gallon cask; then pour 
these 3 gallons into the 5-gallon cask; then fill the 3-gallon cask 
again, and fill the 5-gallon cask from the 3-gallon cask; this will 
leave 1 gallon in the 3-gallon cask; then empty the 5-gallon cask into 
the 8-gallon cask, pour the 1 gallon from the 3-gallon cask into the 
5-gallon cask, and fill the 3-gallon cask from the 8-gallon cask. There 
will then be 4 gallons in the 8-gallon cask. 




THE COUNTESS OF ESCARBAGNAS. 

(LACOMTESSE D'ESCARBAGNAS.) 
by 

MOLIERE 

Translated into English Prose. 

With Short Introductions and Explanatory Notes, 
by 

Charles Heron Wall 


'La Comtesse d'Escarbagnas' was acted before the Court at 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, on December 2, 1671, and in the theatre of the 
Palais Royal on July 8, 1672. It was never printed during Moliere's 
lifetime, but for the first time only in 1682. It gives us a good 
picture of the provincial thoughts, manners, and habits of those days. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED 

THE COUNT, _son to the_ COUNTESS. 

THE VISCOUNT, Jn love with_ JULIA. 

MR. THIBAUDIER, councillor, in love with the_ COUNTESS. 

MR. HARPIN, -receiver of taxes, also in love with the_ COUNTESS. 
MR. BOBINET, _tutor to the_ COUNT. 

JEANNOT, _servant to_ MR. THIBAUDIER. 

CRIQUET, -servant to the_ COUNTESS. 

THE COUNTESS OF ESCARBAGNAS. 

JULIA, Jn love with the_ VISCOUNT. 

ANDREE, _maid to the_ COUNTESS. 

-The scene is at Angouleme._ 


SCENE I.-JULIA, THE VISCOUNT. 

VISC. What! you are here already? 

JU. Yes, and you ought to be ashamed of yourself, Cleante; it is not 
right for a lover to be the last to come to the rendezvous. 


VISC. I should have been here long ago if there were no importunate 
people in the world. I was stopped on my way by an old bore of rank, 



who asked me news of the court, merely to be able himself to detail to 
me the most absurd things that can well be imagined about it. You know 
that those great newsmongers are the curse of provincial towns, and 
that they have no greater anxiety than to spread, everywhere abroad 
all the tittle-tattle they pick up. This one showed me, to begin with, 
two large sheets of paper full to the very brim with the greatest 
imaginable amount of rubbish, which, he says, comes from the safest 
quarters. Then, as if it were a wonderful thing, he read full length 
and with great mystery all the stupid jokes in the Dutch Gazette, 
which he takes for gospel. [1] He thinks that France is being brought 
to ruin by the pen of that writer, whose fine wit, according to him, 
is sufficient to defeat armies. After that he raved about the 
ministry, spoke of all its faults, and I thought he would never have 
done. If one is to believe him, he knows the secrets of the cabinet 
better than those who compose it. The policy of the state is an open 
book to him, and no step is taken without his seeing through it. He 
shows you the secret machinations of all that takes place, whither the 
wisdom of our neighbours tends, and controls at his will and pleasure 
all the affairs of Europe. His knowledge of what goes on extends as 
far as Africa and Asia, and he is informed of all that; is discussed 
in the privy council of Prester John[2] and the Great Mogul. 

JU. You make the best excuse you can, and so arrange it that it may 
pass off well and be easily received. 

VISC. I assure you, dear Julia, that this is the real reason of my 
being late. But if I wanted to say anything gallant, I could tell you 
that the rendezvous to which you bring me here might well excuse the 
sluggishness of which you complain. To compel me to pay my addresses 
to the lady of this house is certainly reason enough for me to fear 
being here the first. I ought not to have to bear the misery of it, 
except when she whom it amuses is present. I avoid finding myself 
alone with that ridiculous countess with whom you shackle me. In 
short, as I come only for your sake, I have every reason to stay away 
until you are here. 

JU. Oh! you will never lack the power of giving a bright colour to 
your faults. However, if you had come half an hour sooner, we should 
have enjoyed those few moments. For when I came, I found that the 
countess was out, and I have no doubt that she is gone all over the 
town to claim for herself the honour of the comedy you gave me under 
her name. 

VISC. But, pray, when will you put an end to this, and make me buy 
less dearly the happiness of seeing you? 

JU. When our parents agree, which I scarcely dare hope for. You know 
as well as I do that the dissensions which exist between our two 
families deprive us of the possibility of seeing each other anywhere 
else, and that neither my brothers nor my father are likely to approve 
of our engagement. 


VISC. Yes; but why not profit better by the opportunity which their 



enmity gives us, and why oblige me to waste, under a ridiculous 
deception, the moments I pass near you? 

JU. It is the better to hide our love; and, besides, to tell you the 
truth, this deception you speak of is to me a very amusing comedy, and 
I hardly think that the one you give me to-day will amuse me as much. 
Our Countess of Escarbagnas, with her perpetual infatuation for 
"quality," is as good a personage as can be put on the stage. The 
short journey she has made to Paris has brought her back to Angouleme 
more crazy than ever. The air of the court has given a new charm to 
her extravagance, and her folly grows and increases every day. 

VISC. Yes; but you do not take into consideration that what amuses you 
drives me to despair; and that one cannot dissimulate long when one is 
under the sway of love as true as that which I feel for you. It is 
cruel to think, dear Julia, that this amusement of yours should 
deprive me of the few moments during which I could speak to you of my 
love, and last night I wrote on the subject some verses that I cannot 
help repeating to you, so true is it that the mania of reciting one's 
verses is inseparable from the title of a poet: 

"Iris, too long thou keepst on torture's rack 
One who obeys thy laws, yet whisp'ring chides 
In that thou bidst me boast a joy I lack, 

And hush the sorrow that my bosom hides. 

Must thy dear eyes, to which I yield my arms, 

From my sad sighs draw wanton pleasure still? 

Is't not enough to suffer for thy charms 
That I must grieve at thy capricious will? 

This double martyrdom a pain affords 

Too keen to bear at once; thy deeds, thy words, 

Work on my wasting heart a cruel doom, 

Love bids it burn; constraint its life doth chill. 

If pity soften not thy wayward will, 

Love, feigned and real, will lead me to the tomb." 

JU. I see that you make yourself out much more ill-used than you 
need; but it is the way with you poets to tell falsehoods in cold 
blood, and to pretend that those you love are much more cruel than 
they are, in order to make them correspond to the fancies you may take 
into your heads. Yet, I should like you, if you will, to give me those 
verses in writing. 

VISC. No, it is enough that I have repeated them to you, and I ought 
to stop there. A man may be foolish enough to make verses, but that is 
different from giving them to others. 

JU. It is in vain for you to affect a false modesty; your wit is well 
known, and I do not see why you should hide what you write. 



VISC. Ah! we must tread here with the greatest circumspection. It is a 
dangerous thing to set up for a wit. There is inherent to it a certain 
touch of absurdity which is catching, and we should be warned by the 
example of some of our friends. 

JU. Nonsense, Cleante; I see that, in spite of all you say, you are 
longing to give me your verses; and I feel sure that you would be very 
unhappy if I pretended not to care for them. 

VISC. I unhappy? Oh! dear no, I am not so much of a poet for you to 
think that I ... but here is the Countess of Escarbagnas; I'll go by 
this door, so as not to meet her, and will see that everything is got 
ready for the play I have promised you. 


SCENE II.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA; ANDREE and CRIQUET Jn the background 

COUN. What, Madam, are you alone? Ah! what a shame! All alone! I 
thought my people had told me that the Viscount was here. 

JU. It is true that he came, but it was sufficient for him to know 
that you were not at home; he would not stop after that. 

COUN. What! did he see you? 

JU. Yes. 

COUN. And did he not stop to talk with you? 

JU. No, Madam; he wished to show you how very much he is struck by 
your charms. 

COUN. Still, I shall call him to account for that. However much any 
one may be in love with me, I wish them to pay to our sex the homage 
that is due to it. I am not one of those unjust women who approve of 
the rudeness their lovers display towards other fair ones. 

JU. You must in no way be surprised at his conduct. The love he has 
for you shows itself in all his actions, and prevents him from caring 
for anybody but you. 

COUN. I know that I can give rise to a strong passion; I have for that 
enough of beauty, youth, and rank, thank Heaven; but it is no reason 
why those who love me should not keep within the bounds of propriety 
towards others. (_Seeing_ CRIQUET.) What are you doing there, 
little page? is there not an ante-room for you to be in until you are 
called? It is a strange thing that in the provinces we cannot meet 
with a servant who knows his place! To whom do you think I am 
speaking? Why do you not move? Will you go outside, little knave that 
you are! 


SCENE III.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE. 



COUN. Come hither, girl. 

AND. What do you wish me to do, Ma'am? 

COUN. To take off my head-dress. Gently, you awkward girl: how roughly 
you touch my head with your heavy hands! 

AND. I do it as gently as I can, Ma'am. 

COUN. No doubt; but what you call gently is very rough treatment for 
my head. You have almost put my neck out of joint. Now, take also this 
muff; go and put it with the rest into the closet; don't leave 
anything about. Well! where is she going to now? What is the stupid 
girl doing? 

AND. I am going to take this into the closet, as you told me, Ma'am. 

COUN. Ah! heavens! (_To_ JULIA) Pray, excuse her rudeness, Madam. 
(_To_ ANDREE) I told you my closet, great ass; that is the place 
where I keep my dresses. 

AND. Please, Ma'am, is a cupboard called a closet at court? 

COUN. Yes, dunce; it is thus that a place where clothes are kept is 
called. 

AND. I will remember it, Ma'am, as well as the word furniture 
warehouse for your attic. 


SCENE IV.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA. 

COUN. What trouble it gives me to have to teach such simpletons. 

JU. I think them very fortunate to be under your discipline, Madam. 

COUN. She is my nurse's daughter, whom I have made lady's-maid; the 
post is quite new to her, as yet. 

JU. It shows a generous soul, Madam, and it is glorious thus to form 
people. 

COUN. Come, some seats, I say! Here, little page! little page! little 
page-boy! Truly, this is too bad not to have a page to give us chairs! 
My maids! my page! my page! my maids! Ho! somebody! I really think 
that they must be all dead, and that we shall have to find seats for 
ourselves. 


SCENE V.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE. 
AND. What is it you want, Ma'am? 



COUN. You do make people scream after you, you servants! 


AND. I was putting your muff and head-dress away in the cup ... in the 
closet, I mean. 

COUN. Call in that rascal of a page. 

AND. I say, Criquet! 

COUN. Cease that "Criquet" of yours, stupid, and call out "Page." 

AND. Page then, and not Criquet, come and speak to missis. I think he 
must be deaf. Criq ... Page! page! 


SCENE VI.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE, CRIQUET. 

CRI. What is it you want? 

COUN. Where were you, you rascal? 

CRI. In the street, Ma'am. 

COUN. Why in the street? 

CRI. You told me to go outside. 

COUN. You are a rude little fellow, and you ought to know that outside 
among people of quality, means the ante-room. Andree, mind you ask my 
equerry to flog this little rogue. He is an incorrigible little 
wretch. 

AND. Whom do you mean by your equerry, Ma'am? Is it Mr. Charles you 
call by that name? 

COUN. Be silent, impertinent girl! You can hardly open your month 
without making some rude remark. (_To_ CRIQUET) Quick, some 
seats; (_to_ ANDREE) and you, light two wax candles in my silver 
candlesticks; it is getting late. What is it now? why do you look so 
scared? 

AND. Ma'am. 

COUN. Well--Ma'am--what is the matter? 

AND. It is that ... 

COUN. What? 

AND. I have no wax candles, but only dips. 

COUN. The simpleton! And where are the wax candles I bought a few days 



ago? 

AND. I have seen none since I have been here. 

COUN. Get out from my presence, rude girl. I will send you back to 
your home again. Bring me a glass of water. 

SCENE VII.--THE COUNTESS and JULIA (_making much ceremony before they 
sit down_). 

COUN. Madam! 

JU. Madam! 

COUN. Ah! Madam! 

JU. Ah! Madam! 

COUN. Madam, I beg of you! 

JU. Madam, I beg of you! 

COUN. Oh! Madam! 

JU. Oh! Madam! 

COUN. Pray, Madam! 

JU. Pray, Madam! 

COUN. Now really, Madam! 

JU. Now really, Madam! 

COUN. I am in my own house, Madam! We are agreed as to that. Do you 
take me for a provincial, Madam? 

JU. Oh! Heaven forbid, Madam! 

SCENE VIII.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE (_who brings a glass of 
waterj, CRIQUET. 

COUN. (_to_ ANDREE). Get along with you, you hussy. I drink with 
a salver. I tell you that you must go and fetch me a salver. 

AND. Criquet, what's a salver? 

CRI. A salver? 


AND. Yes. 



CRI. I don't know. 


COUN. (_to_ ANDREE). Will you move, or will you not? 

AND. We don't either of us know what a salver is. 

COUN. Know, then, that it is a plate on which you put the glass. 


SCENE IX.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA. 

COUN. Long live Paris! It is only there that one is well waited upon; 
there a glance is enough. 


SCENE X.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE (_who brings a glass of water, 
with a plate on the top of it_), CRIQUET. 

COUN. Is that what I asked you for, dunderhead? It is under that you 
must put the plate. 

AND. That is easy to do. (_She breaks the glass in trying to put it 
on the plate._) 

COUN. You stupid girl! You shall really pay for the glass; you shall, 

I promise you! 

AND. Very well, Ma'am, I will pay you for it. 

COUN. But did you ever see such an awkward loutish girl? such a ... 

AND. I say, Ma'am, if I am to pay for the glass, I won't be scolded 
into the bargain. 

COUN. Get out of my sight. 


SCENE XI.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA. 

COUN. Really, Madam, small towns are strange places. In them there is 
no respect of persons, and I have just been making a few calls at 
houses where they drove me almost to despair; so little regard did 
they pay to my rank. 

JU. Where could you expect them to have learnt manners? They have 
never been to Paris. 

COUN. Still, they might learn, if they would only listen to one; but 
what I think too bad is that they will persist in saying that they 
know as much as I do--l who have spent two months in Paris, and have 
seen the whole court. 


JU. What absurd people! 



COUN. They are unbearable in the impertinent equality with which they 
treat people. For, in short, there ought to be a certain subordination 
in things; and what puts me out of all patience is that a town 
upstart, whether with two days' gentility to boast of or with two 
hundred years', should have impudence enough to say that he is as much 
of a gentleman as my late husband, who lived in the country, kept a 
pack of hounds, and took the title of Count in all the deeds that he 
signed. 

JU. They know better how to live in Paris, in those large hotels you 
must remember with such pleasure! That Hotel of Mouchy, Madam; that 
Hotel of Lyons, that Hotel of Holland, what charming places to live 
in![3] 

COUN. It is true that those places are very different from what we 
have here. You see there people of quality who do not hesitate to show 
you all the respect and consideration which you look for. One is not 
under the obligation of rising from one's seat, and if one wants to 
see a review or the great ballet of Psyche, your wishes are at once 
attended to. 

JU. I should think, Madam, that during your stay in Paris you made 
many a conquest among the people of quality. 

COUN. You can readily believe, Madam, that of all the famous court 
gallants not one failed to come to my door and pay his respects to me. 

I keep in my casket some of the letters sent me, and can prove by them 
what offers I have refused. There is no need for me to tell you their 
names; you know what is meant by court gallants. 

JU. I wonder, Madam, how, after all those great names, which I can 
easily guess, you can descend to Mr. Thibaudier, a councillor, and Mr. 
Harpin, a collector of taxes? The fall is great, I must say. For your 
viscount, although nothing but a country viscount, is still a 
viscount, and can take a journey to Paris if he has not been there 
already. But a councillor and a tax-gatherer are but poor lovers for a 
great countess like you. 

COUN. They are men whom one treats kindly in the country, in order to 
make use of when the need arises. They serve to fill up the gaps of 
gallantry, and to swell the ranks of one's lovers. It is a good thing 
not to leave a lover the sole master of one's heart, lest, for want of 
rivals, his love go to sleep through over-confidence. 

JU. I confess, Madam, that no one can help profiting wonderfully by 
all you say. Your conversation is a school, to which I do not fail to 
come every day in order to learn something new. 


SCENE XII.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE, CRIQUET. 

CRI. (_to the_ COUNTESS). Here is Jeannot, Mr. Thibaudier's man, 



who wants to see you, Ma'am. 


COUN. Ah! you little wretch, this is another of your stupidities. A 
well-bred lackey would have spoken in a whisper to the gentlewoman in 
attendance; the latter would have come to her mistress and have 
whispered in her ear: "Here is the footman of Mr. So-and-so, who wants 
to speak to you, Madam." To which the mistress would have answered, 
"Show him in." 


SCENE XIII.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE, CRIQUET, JEANNOT. 

CRI. Come along in, Jeannot. 

COUN. Another blunder. (_To_ JEANNOT) What do you want, page? 
What have you there? 

JEAN. It is Mr. Thibaudier, Ma'am, who wishes you good morning, and, 
before he comes, sends you some pears out of his garden, with this 
small note. 


SCENE XIV.-THE COUNTESS, CRIQUET, JEANNOT. 

COUN. (_giving some money to_ JEANNOT). Here, my boy; here is 
something for your trouble. 

JEAN. Oh no, thank you, Ma'am. 

COUN. Take it, I say. 

JEAN. My master told me not take anything from you Ma'am. 

COUN. Never mind, take it all the same. 

JEAN. Excuse me, Ma'am. 

CRI. Take it, Jeannot. If you don't want it, you can give it me. 

COUN. Tell your master that I thank him. 

CRI. (_to_ JEANNOT, _who is going_). Give it to me, Jeannot. 

JEA. Yes, you catch me. 

CRI. It was I who made you take it. 

JEA. I should have taken it without your help. 

COUN. What pleases me in this Mr. Thibaudier is that he knows how to 
behave with people of my quality, and that he is very respectful. 



SCENE XV.-THE VISCOUNT, THE COUNTESS, JULIA, CRIQUET. 

VISC. I come to tell you, Madam, that the theatricals will soon be 
ready, and that we can go into the hall in a quarter of an hour. 

COUN. Mind, I will have no crowd after me. (_To_ CRIQUET) Tell the 
porter not to let anybody come in. 

VISC. If so, Madam, I give up our theatricals. I could take no 
interest in them unless the spectators are numerous. Believe me, if 
you want to enjoy it thoroughly, tell your people to let the whole 
town in. 

COUN. Page, a seat. (_To the_ VISCOUNT, _after he is seated_) You have 
come just in time to accept a self-sacrifice I am willing to make to 
you. Look, I have here a note from Mr. Thibaudier, who sends me some 
pears. I give you leave to read it aloud; I have not opened it yet. 

VISC. (_after he has read the note to himself_). This note is written 
in the most fashionable style, Madam, and is worthy of all your 
attention. (_Reads aloud_) "Madam, I could not have made you the 
present I send you if my garden did not bring me more fruit than my 
love...." 

COUN. You see clearly by this that nothing has taken place between us. 
VISC. 

"The pears are not quite ripe yet, but they will all the better 
match the hardness of your heart, the continued disdain of which 
promises me nothing soft and sweet. Allow me, Madam, without 
risking an enumeration of your charms, which would be endless, to 
conclude with begging you to consider that I am as good a 
Christian as the pears which I send you, [4] for I render good for 
evil; which is to say, to explain myself more plainly, that I 
present you with good Christian pears in return for the 
choke-pears which your cruelty makes me swallow every day. 

Your unworthy slave, 

THIBAUDIER." 

Madam, this letter is worth keeping. 

COUN. There may be a few words in it that are not of the Academy, but 
I observe in it a certain respect which pleases me greatly. 

JU. You are right, Madam, and even if the viscount were to take it 
amiss, I should love a man who would write so to me. 


SCENE XVI.-MR. THIBAUDIER, THE VISCOUNT, THE COUNTESS, JULIA, 
CRIQUET. 


COUN. Come here, Mr. Thibaudier; do not be afraid of coming in. Your 
note was well received, and so were your pears; and there is a lady 



here who takes your part against your rival. 


THI. I am much obliged to her, Madam, and if ever she has a lawsuit in 
our court, she may be sure that I shall not forget the honour she does 
me in making herself the advocate of my flame near your beauty. 

JU. You have no need of an advocate, Sir, and your cause has justice 
on its side. 

THI. This, nevertheless. Madam, the right has need of help, and I have 
reason to apprehend the being supplanted by such a rival, and the 
beguiling of the lady by the rank of the viscount. 

VISC. I had hopes before your note came, Sir, but now, I confess fears 
for my love. 

THI. Here are likewise a few little couplets which I have composed to 
your honour and glory, Madam. 

VISC. Ah! I had no idea that Mr. Thibaudier was a poet; these few 
little couplets will be my ruin. 

COUN. He means two strophes. (_To_ CRIQUET) Page, give a seat to Mr. 
Thibaudier. (_Aside to_ CRIQUET, _who brings a chair_) A 
folding-chair, little animal! [5] Mr. Thibaudier, sit down there, and 
read your strophes to us. 

THI. (_reads_). 

"A person of quality 
Is my fair dame; 

She has got beauty, 

Fierce is my flame; 

Yet I must blame 
Her pride and cruelty." 

VISC. I am lost after that. 

COUN. The first line is excellent: "A person of quality." 

JU. I think it is a little too long; but a liberty may be taken to 
express a noble thought. 

COUN. (_to_ MR. THIBAUDIER). Let us have the other. 

THI. (_reads_). 

"I know not if you doubt that my love be sincere, 

Yet this I know, that my heart every moment 
Longs to leave its sorry apartment 
To visit yours, with fond respect and fear. 

After all this, having my love in hand, 

And my honour, of superfine brand, 

You ought, in turn, I say, 

Content to be a countess gay, 



To cast that tigress' skin away, 

Which hides your charms both night and day." 

VISC. I am undone by Mr. Thibaudier. 

COUN. Do not make fun of it; for the verses are good although they are 
country verses. 

VISC. I, Madam, make fun of it! Though he is my rival, I think his 
verses admirable. I do not call them, like you, two strophes merely; 
but two epigrams, as good as any of Martial's. 

COUN. What! Does Martial make verses? I thought he only made gloves. 

THI. It is not that Martial, Madam, but an author who lived thirty or 
forty years ago. [6] 

VISC. Mr. Thibaudier has read the authors, as you see. But, Madam, we 
shall see if my comedy, with its interludes and dances, will 
counteract in your mind the progress which the two strophes have made. 

COUN. My son the Count must be one of the spectators, for he came this 
morning from my country-seat, with his tutor, whom I see here. 


SCENE XVII.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, MR. THIBAUDIER, 

MR. BOBINET, CRIQUET. 

COUN. Mr. Bobinet, I say, Mr. Bobinet, come forward. 

BOB. I give the good evening to all this honourable company. What does 
Madam the Countess of Escarbagnas want of her humble servant Bobinet? 

COUN. At what time, Mr. Bobinet, did you leave Escarbagnas with the 
Count my son? 

BOB. At a quarter to nine, my lady, according to your orders. 

COUN. How are my two other sons, the Marquis and the Commander? 
BOB. They are, Heaven be thanked, in perfect health. 

COUN. Where is the Count? 

BOB. In your beautiful room, with a recess in it, Madam. 

COUN. What is he doing, Mr. Bobinet? 

BOB. Madam, he is composing an essay upon one of the epistles of 
Cicero, which I have just given him as a subject. 


COUN. Call him in, Mr. Bobinet. 



BOB. Be it according to your command, Madam. (_Exit_) 


SCENE XVIII.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, MR. THIBAUDIER. 

THI. (_to the_ COUNTESS). That Mr. Bobinet, Madam, looks very wise, 
and I think that he is a man of _esprit_. 


SCENE XIX.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, THE COUNT, 

MR. BOBINET, MR. THIBAUDIER. 

BOB. Come, my Lord, show what progress you make under the good 
precepts that are given you. Bow to the honourable company. 

COUN. (_showing_ JULIA). Come, Count, salute this lady; bow low to the 
viscount; salute the councillor. 

THI. I am delighted, Madam, that you should grant me the favour of 
embracing his lordship. One cannot love the trunk without loving the 
branches. 

COUN. Goodness gracious, Mr. Thibaudier, what a comparison to use! 

JU. Really, Madam, his lordship the count has perfect manners. 

VISC. This is a young gentleman who is thriving well. 

JU. Who could have believed that your ladyship had so big a child. 

COUN. Alas! when he was born, I was so young that I still played with 
dolls. 

JU. He is your brother and not your son. 

COUN. Be very careful of his education, Mr. Bobinet. 

BOB. I shall never, Madam, neglect anything towards the cultivation of 
the young plant which your goodness has entrusted to my care, and I 
will try to inculcate in him the seeds of all the virtues. 

COUN. Mr. Bobinet, just make him recite some choice piece from what 
you teach him. 

BOB. Will your lordship repeat your lesson of yesterday morning? 

COUN. 

_Omne viro soli quod convenit esto virile, 

Omne viri__ 

COUN. Fie! Mr. Bobinet; what silly stuff is that you teach him? 

BOB. It is Latin, Madam, and the first rule of Jean Despautere. 



COUN. Truly, that Jean Despautere is an impudent fellow, and I beg you 
to teach my son more honest Latin than this is in future. 


BOB. If you will allow him to say it all through, Madam, the gloss 
will explain the meaning. 

COUN. There is no need; it explains itself sufficiently. 


SCENE XX.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, MR THIBAUDIER, 

THE COUNT, MR. BOBINET, CRIQUET. 

CRI. The actors send me to tell you that they are ready. 

COUN. Let us take our seats. (_Showing_ JULIA.) Mr. Thibaudier, 
take this lady under your care. 

CRIQUET _places all the chairs on one side of the stage. The_ 

COUNTESS, JULIA, _and the_ VISCOUNT _sit down, and_MR. THIBAUDIER 
_sits down at the_ COUNTESS'S _feet_. 

VISC. It is important for you to observe that this comedy was made 
only to unite the different pieces of music and dancing which compose 
the entertainment, and that ... 

COUN. Ah! never mind, let us see it; we have enough good sense to 
understand things. 

VISC. Begin then at once, and see that no troublesome intruder comes 
to disturb our pleasure. 

(_The violins begin an overture._) 


SCENE XXI.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, THE COUNT, 

MR. HARPIN, MR. THIBAUDIER, MR. BOBINET, CRIQUET. 

HAR. By George! This is fine, and I rejoice to see what I see. 

COUN. How! Mr. Receiver, what do you mean by this behaviour? Is it 
right to come and interrupt a comedy in that fashion? 

HAR. By Jove, Madam, I am delighted at this adventure, and it shows me 
what I ought to think of you, and what I ought to believe of the 
assurances you gave me of the gift of your heart, and likewise of all 
your oaths of fidelity. 

COUN. But, really, one should not come thus in the middle of a play 
and disturb an actor who is speaking. 

HAR. Hah! zounds, the real comedy here is the one you are playing, and 
I care little if I disturb you. 



COUN. Really, you do not know what you are saying. 

HAR. Yes, d—- it, I know perfectly well; and ... 

MR. BOBINET, _frightened, takes up the_ COUNT, _and runs away_; 
CRIQUET _follows him_. 

COUN. Fie, Sir! How wrong it is to swear in that fashion! 

HAR. Ah! 'sdeath! If there is anything bad here, it is not my 
swearing, but your actions; and it would be much better for you to 
swear by heaven and hell than to do what you do with the viscount. 

VISC. I don't know, Sir, of what you have to complain; and if ... 

HAR. (_to the_ VISCOUNT). I have nothing to say to you, Sir; you 
do right to push your fortune; that is quite natural; I see nothing 
strange in it, and I beg your pardon for interrupting your play. But 
neither can you find it strange that I complain of her proceedings; 
and we both have a right to do what we are doing. 

VISC. I have nothing to say to that, and I do not know what cause of 
complaint you can have against her ladyship the Countess of 
Escarbagnas. 

COUN. When one suffers from jealousy, one does not give way to such 
outbursts, but one comes peaceably to complain to the person beloved. 

HAR. I complain peaceably! 

COUN. Yes; one does not come and shout on the stage what should be 
said in private. 

HAR. I came purposely to complain on the stage. 'Sdeath! it is the 
place that suits me best, and I should be glad if this were a real 
theatre so that I might expose you more publicly. 

COUN. Is there need for such an uproar because the viscount gives a 
play in my honour? Just look at Mr. Thibaudier, who loves me; he acts 
more respectfully than you do. 

HAR. Mr. Thibaudier does as he pleases; I don't know how far Mr. 
Thibaudier has got with you, but Mr. Thibaudier is no example for me. 

I don't like to pay the piper for other people to dance. 

COUN. But, Mr. Receiver, you don't consider what you are saying. Women 
of rank are not treated thus, and those who hear you might believe 
that something strange had taken place between us. 

HAR. Confound it all, Madam; let us cast aside all this foolery. 

COUN. What do you mean by foolery? 



HAR. I mean that I do not think it strange that you should yield to 
the viscount's merit; you are not the first woman in the world who 
plays such a part, and who has a receiver of taxes of whom the love 
and purse are betrayed for the first new comer who takes her fancy. 

But do not think it extraordinary that I do not care to be the dupe of 
an infidelity so common to coquettes of the period, and that I come 
before good company to say that I break with you, and that I, the 
receiver of taxes, will no more be taxed on your account. 

COUN. It is really wonderful how angry lovers have become the fashion! 
We see nothing else anywhere. Come, come, Mr. Receiver, cast aside 
your anger, and come and take a seat to see the play. 

HAR. I sit down? 'sdeath! not I! (_Showing_ MR. THIBAUDIER.) Look 
for a fool at your feet, my lady Countess; I give you up to my lord 
the viscount, and it is to him that I will send the letters I have 
received from you. My scene is ended, my part is played. Good night to 
all! 

THI. We shall meet somewhere else, and I will show you that I am a man 
of the sword as well as of the pen. 

HAR. Right, my good Mr. Thibaudier. (_Exit_.) 

COUN. Such insolence confounds me! 

VISC. The jealous, Madam, are like those who lose their cause; they 
have leave to say anything. Let us listen to the play now. 


SCENE XXII.-THE COUNTESS, THE VISCOUNT, JULIA, MR. THIBAUDIER, 
JEAN NOT. 

JEAN. (_to the_ VISCOUNT). Sir, here is a note which I have been 
asked to give to you immediately. 

VISC. (_reads_). "As you may have some measures to take, I send 
you notice at once that the quarrel between your family and that of 
Julia's has just been settled, and that the condition of this 
agreement is your marriage with Julia. Good night!" (_To_ JULIA) 
Truly, Madam, our part is also played. 

_The_ VISCOUNT, _the_ COUNTESS, _and_ MR. THIBAUDIER, 

_all rise_. 

JU. Ah! Cleante, what happiness is this! Our love could scarcely hope 
for such a happy end. 

COUN. What is it you mean? 

VISC. It means, Madam, that I marry Julia; and if you will believe me, 
in order to make the play complete at all points, you will marry Mr. 



Thibaudier, and give Andree to his footman, whom he will make his 
valet-de-chambre. 

COUN. What! you deceive thus a person of my rank! 

VISC. No offence to you, Madam, but plays require such things. 

COUN. Yes, Mr. Thibaudier, I will marry you to vex everybody. 

THI. You do me too much honour, Madam. 

VISC. Allow us, Madam, in spite of our vexation, to see the end of the 
play. 

THE END 


FOOTNOTES: 

[1] After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668, this newspaper never 
ceased to attack Louis XIV. and the French nation. In 1672 Louis XIV. 
attempted the conquest of Holland. 

[2] The name given in the middle ages to a supposed Christian 
sovereign and priest (presbyter) in the interior of Asia. 

[3] Instead of naming the hotels (= mansions) of the great noblemen, 
Julia names the hotels (= inns) of the time. She thus shows where the 
countess had studied the aristocracy. 

[4] They were pears 'de bon chretien.' 'Choke-pears' renders rather 
weakly the poires d'angoisse of Mr. Thibaudier. 

[5] Compare 'Tartuffe,' act ii. scene iii. 

[6] The Martial who _did not write verses_, sold perfumery, and was 
valet-de-chambre to the king's brother. Martial, the Roman 
epigrammatist, lived in the first century after Christ. 
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Sept. 1.--I have just been preparing a speech for to-morrow evening at 
our convention. It is a good speech and will take well. It is also 
sincere. 


I will give the outlines of the speech here, so that in case I should 





die or slip up on a stenographer the basis of my remarks may not perish: 


Fellow-Citizens: You have seen fit to renominate me for the office which 
I have held one term already--viz.: member of congress from this 
district. 

As you are aware, I am a self-made man. I have carved out my own career 
from the ground up, as I may say, till to-day I am your nominee for the 
second time. 

What we want these days is not so much men of marked ability as 
candidates but available, careful and judicious men. We are too apt to 
strive for the nomination of brilliant men of pronounced opinions when 
we must need men who can be easily elected. Of what avail is a man of 
genius and education and robust brains and earnest convictions if we 
cannot elect him? He is simply a sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 

Therefore, I would say to the youth of America--could they stand before 
me to-day--do not strive too hard or strain yourselves by endeavoring to 
attain some object after you are elected to office. Let your earnest 
convictions remain dormant. Should a man have convictions these days, 
let him reserve them for use in his own family. They are not necessary 
in politics. If a member of congress must have a conviction and 
earnestly feels as though he could not possibly get along another day 
without it, let him go to the grand jury and make a clean breast of it. 

I may say, fellow-citizens, without egotism, that I have been judicious 
both in the heat of the campaign and in the halls of legislation. I have 
done nothing that could disrupt the party or weaken our vote in this 
district. It is better to do nothing than to do things that will be 
injurious to the interests of the majority. 

What do you care, gentlemen, for what I said or did in our great session 
of last winter so long as I came home to you with a solidified vote for 
this fall; so long as I have not trodden on the toes of the Irish, the 
German, the Scandinavian, the prohibitionist, the female-suffragist, the 
anti-mormon, or the international-copyright crank? 

Let us be frank with each other, fellow-citizens. Do you ask me on my 
return to you how many speeches my private secretary and the public 
printer attached my name to, or how many packages of fly-blown turnip 
seed I sent to you during the last two years? 

No!!! 

You ask yourself how is the vote of our party this fall as compared with 
two years ago? And I answer that not a vote has been mislaid or a ballot 
erased. 

I have done nothing and said nothing that a carping constituency could 
get hold of. Though I was never in congress before, old members envied 
me the long, blank, evasive, and irreproachable record I have made. 



No man can say that, even under the stimulating influence of the wine 
cup, I have given utterance in the last two years to anything that could 
be distorted into an opinion. And so to-day I come back to you and find 
my party harmonious, while others return to their homes to be greeted by 
a disrupted constituency, over whose ruins the ever-alert adversary 
clambers to success. 

So I say to you to-night, Mr. President and gentlemen of the convention, 
let us leave to the newspapers the expression of what we call earnest 
convictions--convictions that arise up in after years to belt us across 
the face and eyes. Let injudicious young men talk about that kind of 
groceries, but the wary self-made politician who succeeds does not do 
that way. 

It seems odd to me that young men will go on year after year trying to 
attain distinction by giving utterance to opinions when they can see for 
themselves that we do not want such men for any place whatever, from 
juryman to congressman. 

If you examine my record for the last session, for instance, you will 
not find that I spent the day pounding my desk with an autograph album 
and filling the air with violent utterances pro or con and then sat up 
nights to get myself interviewed by the disturbing elements of the 
press. No, sir! 

I am not a disturber, a radical or a disrupter! 

At Washington I am a healer and at home in my ward I am also a heeler! 

What America wants to-day is not so much a larger number of high-browed 
men who will get up on their hind feet and call on heaven to paralyze 
their right arms before they will do a wrong act, or ask to have their 
tongues nailed to the ridge-pole of their mouths rather than utter a 
false or dangerous doctrine. That was customary when the country was new 
and infested with bears; when men carried their guns to church with them 
and drank bay rum as a beverage. 

These remarks made good pieces for boys to speak, but they will not do 
now. What this country needs is a congress about as equally balanced as 
possible politically, so that when one side walks up and smells of an 
appropriation the other can growl in a low tone of voice, from December 
till dog-days. In this way by a pleasing system of postponements, 
previous questions, points of order, reference to committees, laying on 
the table, and general oblivion, a great deal may be evaded, and people 
at home who do not closely read and remember the Congressional Record 
will not know who was to blame. 

Judicious inertness and a gentle air of evasion will do much to prevent 
party dissension. I have done that way, and I look for the same old 
majority that we had at the former election. 


I often wonder if Daniel Webster would have the nerve to get up and talk 
as freely about things now as he used to when politics had not reached 



the present state of perfection. We often hear people ask why we haven't 
got any Websters in congress now. I can tell you. They are sat down on 
long before they get that far along. They are not encouraged to say 
radical things and split up the vote. 

I will now close, thanking you for your kind preferment. I will ever 
strive, while representing you in congress, to retain my following, and 
never, by word or deed, endeavor to win fame and applause there at the 
expense of votes at home. I care not to be embalmed in the school 
speakers and declaimers of future ages, provided my tombstone shall bear 
upon it the simple, poetic refrain: 

He got there. 
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